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Apartment houses are going up in the place where old Korean-style 
mud-huts stood 


KAESONG 


AESONG is situated in the country’s central _ Since the truce, the city has been rapidly recon 

K area, The city was the capital of the Koryu ructed. Newly-built public facilities, production es 
Dynasty (918-1392). Many historical relics are blishments, dwelling houses, schools, kindergarter 
found here, The city is world famous for ginseng. etc. have changed the looks of the city. Life is bu 

Some 8 kilometres south of Kaesong lies Panmunjom ing. The citizens enjoy a real joy in_ social 

| where the defeated U.S. invaders signed the Armis- construction. The superiority of socialism oy 
| tice Agreement. After liberation it came under the capitalism is clearly proved in comparing  todaj 
| U.S. occupation. The Syngman Rhee regime laid Kaesong with Kaesong 10 years ago under the U. 
the old. city in ruin. After the Korean war the city backed Syngman Rhee regime. 


came under jurisdiction of our people’s government. 


A view of Kaesong 10 y 
ago under Syngman R 
regime 
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US. Imperialists, Get Out — 
of South Korea! 


A wave of resistance has been raging for 


several months now in South Korea. The peo- 


ple finding no longer tolerable the U.S. colo- 
nial rule and the tyranny of the Syngman 
Rhee clique have come out in demand of a 
new life, a new society and a new govern- 
ment. 

As soon as the powerful wave of popular 
resistance swept away Syngman Rhee, the 
U.S. imperialists hurriedly installed another 
stooge Huh Chung in office. 

Developments in South Korea, however, 
are shaking the U.S. colonial rule to its foun- 
dations. 

Out of the eagerness to maintain their 
colonial foothold in South Korea, the U.S. im- 
perialists adopted the tactics of placating and 
hoodwinking the people, and at the same time 
intensifying suppression of them. 

The American imperialists are making a 
creat mistake, for they consider that such 
clumsy tactics and suppression will help 
them to quell the struggle of the South Kore- 
an people for freedom and the right to live. 

A new wave of mass political struggle that 
is sweeping Pusan, Seoul, Taegu and other 
parts of South Korea is a telling blow to the 
new U.S. stooges Huh Chung clique. 
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Through their resistance, the South K 
ans have come to see all the more con\ 
ingly that if they are to free themselves 
the wretched condition they must put an 
io the U.S. colonial ruling system. 


The U.S. imperialists have turned 
Korea into an unheard-of police state, a 
son for people. South Korea has becom 
American colony and an American mil 
base. 


The reactionary South Korean ruling 
cles, upon the directives of their patro 
Washington, have dissolved the political 
ties and public organizations which ar 
to their liking, forced the democratic pres 
discontinue publication, and arrested 
slaughtered the people who talked 
peaceful unification of the country. 

In 1959 alone, the South Korean autho 
arrested, jailed or slaughtered more 
247,000 innocent people, and in 1958-59 
ordered 153 periodicals to discontinue p 
cation. 

The U.S. aggressors have ruined the 
nomy of South Korea by shipping 
nmiineral wealth and dumping their su 
coods. 
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bo U.S. economic “aid” to South Korea 
brought only the ruin of the national in- 
y and the impoverishment of people. 


s are some figures proving this. 


ational income in South Korea, even ac- 
ing to the heavily doctored figures releas- 
ty the South Korean authorities, is 50 per 
lower than in Thailand which had rated 
owest in the world. The share of industry 
South Korea’s national income is barely 
er cent. 

uth Korea now has 5 million unemploy- 
and semi-unemployed (South Korean 
Sanup Kyungze of March 5, 1959) and 
reds of thousands of waifs and strays. 

e U.S. imperialists are retaining in the 
Korean countryside the legacy of feu- 
for their colonial enslavement and 
arization policies. 

ile dumping large quantities of their 
lus farm produce in South Korea, the 
imperialists are expropriating farmland 
military purposes. Meanwhile, the South 
an atthorities impose onerous ‘taxes 
i the peasants in order to maintain the 
. strength of army and police, More than 
er cent of South Korea’s revenue is col- 
d from peasants, 


ich threefold and fourfold pillage and ex- 
ption have naturally driven the peasants 
bankruptcy. More than 90 per cent of the 
ant families are in debt and every year 
d one million peasant families run out 
ovisions in early spring. 

uld the South Koreans reconcile themsel- 
such terrible situation any longer? No, 
could not, They have risen up in the 
gle for the right to live. The U.S. im- 
lists, engaged in war preparations, 
ing to darken the minds of the Koreans 
pursuing colonial enslavement policy, 
brought colossal misfortune to the youtn 
tudents of South Korea. The youth and 
nts have difficulty in entering schools 
securing employment and are deprived 
@ freedom of scientific research. What is 
e, they are forcibly conscripted into the 
to serve the U.S. imperialists as cannon 


I. 
| find a job is so difficult that the South 
an paper Sanup Kyungze wrote: “When 
are given the graduation certificate, you 
imultaneously admitted to the unemploy- 
union’, 
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It. is for this reason that the students and 
youth of South Korea are so fervently calling 
for “freedom in schools” and demanding an 
end to the corrupt government. 


U.S. monopolies and comprador capitalists 
are holding sway over the South Korean 
market, leaving no room for the Korean na- 
tional capitalists. 

The flood of American films and the infil- 
tration of “American culture” have thrown 
many of the Korean men of culture and art- 
ists out of employment, 


The South Korean people cannot free them- 
selves or win freedom unless they put an end 
t» the U.S. colonial enslavement policy and 
compel the U.S. army to get out of South 
Korea. 

The American soldiers who have been edu- 
cated in the spirit of piracy and misanthropy 
are lording it over South Korea and perpe- 
trating all sorts of evil acts violating the fine 
custom and morals of the Korean nation. 
They make no scruples to abduct and abuse 
Korean women, break into the Korean civilian 
homes to. carry away properties, and drive 
army vehicles over Korean children. 

The average longevity of the South Koreans 
under U.S. occupation is 338, four years 
shorter than in the days of the Japanese colo- 
nial rude. 

The U.S. imperialists have been consistent 
in maintaining Korea’s national split. The 
American imperialists have brought untold 
suffering to the South Korean people by ob- 
structing in every way Korea’s peaceful uni- 
fication. They have turned down the propo- 
sals of the Workers’ Party of Korea for pull- 
ing all foreien troops out of Korea and letting 
the Koreans solve the Korean qvestion by 
peaceful means. 

The U.S. imperialists have also rejected our 
proposals for North-South political negctia- 
tion, economic and cultural exchanges, free 
movement of population and exchange of 
communication between the two parts of Ko- 
rea. 

We have offered on several occasions re- 
lief goods to our compatriots in South Korea 
who are suffering from natural calamities or 
difficult living condition. But the U.S. im- 
perialists have refused our offers. 

Shortly after the cessation of the war, the 
U.S. imperialists concluded with their puppet 
South Korean government what they call the 
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“ROK-U.S. Mutual Defence Pact” in order 
to “legalize” the U.S. army occupation of 
South Korea, and they are engaged in turning 
South Korea into an atomic base. 

The South Korean people have seen all the 
more clearly who has deprived them of their 
rights, who is imposing famine and death on 
them and who js keeping the nation split. 

The South Koreans have seen the U.S. im- 
perialists playing the role of executioner dur- 
ing the recent popular revolt. 

The Americans put one South Korean army 
division under their command-inio action 
against the popular resistance. 

The U.S. imperialists are making every 
conceivable attempt to shift the responsibility 
for the massacre of the people om Syngman 
Rhee. For this purpose, they made a clumsy 
gesture of “rebuking’ Syngman Rhee. They 
have in mind the sinister aim of evading the 
condemnation of world public for the bloody 
events in South Korea, and perpetuating their 
occupation of South Korea and intensifying 
the colonial enslavement policy through their 
new puppet Huh Chung. 


. The South Korean people will not allow 
the U.S. imperialists to realize such sinister 
aim. They are keeping up stubborn struggle 
to rid the fascist puppet rule and put an end 
to the U.S. colonial enslavement policy which 
brings them misfortune and suffering. 


The South Koreans who are waging a just 
struggle enjoy the support and encourage- 
ment from the peoples of the world. In all 
parts of the world, people are voicing their 
demand: “U.S. aggressive army, get out of 
South Korea at once!” and “U.S. imperial- 
ists, take your blood-stained hands off South 
Korea!” 


There is no reason or ground whatsoever 
for the U.S. aggressive army to remain in 
South Korea. The U.S. aggressive army must 
pull out of South Korea immediately. The 
South Korean people must be guaranteed 
freedom and democracy so that they can de- 
cide all matters according to iheir will. 


The South Korean people will keep up their — 


fight until they compel the U.S. imperialists 


to withdraw and put an end to the fascis 
rorist rule of the U.S. stooges. 

The U.S. imperialists must realize th 
is high time for them to learn lessons 
what they have experienced in Korea. 

The U.S. “policy of strength” was shat 
during the Korean war, while the popula 
sistance of the South Koreans has 
a blow to the U.S. colonial rule. As the a 
ed jar will fall apart sooner or later, s 
the U.S. colonial rule. 

The U.S. imperialists are hard at woi 
cope with the situation in South Korea. 
have taken such makeshift measures a 
placing their stooges, and are empl 
every conceivable trickery. But nothing 
come of their manoeuvres. 

In order to save the situation in South 
rea, it is mecessary, first and foremos 
compel the U.S. army to withdraw, a 
hold a joint conference of the representa 
of political parties and social organizatio 
North and South Korea and take measur 
solve the urgent problems for the Sout 
reans. 

We must see to it that the unemploy 
South Korea are given jobs; workers 
peasants are relieved of the worry about 
clothing and housing; youth and childre: 
civen the opportunity of learning and g 
ed government stipends; enterprisers 
traders are guaranteed the freedom of 
ness activity; and the population is give 
medical service. 

The people in the North earnestly wis 
their achievements made in econom 
building and in technical and cultural r 
tions could be made available to their 
patriots in the South in speedily rehab 
ing the South Korean economy and im 
ing the wretched conditions of the 
Koreans. 

Korea belongs to the Koreans. 

We will certainly realize the p 
unification of the country, restore t 
located economy of South Korea and i 
the living of the South Korean people. 

The U.S. imperialists must gei out of 
Korea at once, and the Korean question 
be solved by the Koreans themselves. 


U.S. Violation 
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of Armistice Agreement 


JOO CHANG JOON 


Major General of the Korean People’s Army, Senior 
Delegate of the Korean-Chinese Side to the 
Military Armistice Commission 


ven years have elapsed since the Korean 
was ended. The war brought untold mis- 
e and torture to the Korean people. 
e conclusion of the armistice agreement 
ed the road to the peaceful solution of 
orean question. It was an important 
of positive significance in ensuring 
> in the Far East and the world and re- 
ig international tension. 
eat victory won by the Korean people in 
Korean war and the conclusion of the 
stice agreement clearly showed the world 
le that no force in the world could con- 
a people who rose up for freedom and 
endence of their fatherland against im- 
lism and colonialism and that the day is 


When the imperialists conquered, op- 
ed and exploited the people of other 
ries, 


is generally known, the Korean Arm- 

Agreement provides for effective and 
sSary measures for the ensuring of ces- 

of hostilities and all sorts of armed 
les in Korea pending final settlement of 
\orean question through peaceful means. 
ISO envisages the withdrawal of all for- 
troops from Korea for the peaceful solu- 
of the Korean question. 
t the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
ton, first of all, all the provisions of the 
slice agreement must be strictly observed 
he armistice must be transformed into a 
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lasting peace. 

The Korean-Chinese ‘side, a signatory to the 
armistice agreement, has been strictly ob- 
serving the armistice agreement since the 
cease-fire, exerting every persistent and 
sincere effgrt to take practical measures for 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion and to create all necessary conditions, 

The Government of the D.P.R.K. reduced 
its armed forces by 80,000 as well as the 
corresponding military equipment and com- 
bat material. And the Chinese People’s Vol- 
unteers have already withdrawn on their own 
initiative from Korea with all their military 
equioment and combat material. 

Expressing an earnest desire for the trans- 
formation of the Korean armistice into a last- 
ing peace we have persistently proposed to the 
U.S. side to reduce the armed forces of the 
North and South and to declare that both 
sides will not use arms against each other. 

But the U.S. aggressive circles systemati- 
cally violated the armistice agreement by 
keeping up the war policy in Korea. 

All the historical facts clearly show that the 
U.S. imperialists are wrecking the Korean 
Armistice Agreement and _ continuously 
menacing peace in Korea. 

In August 1953 the U.S. aggressive circles 
concluded with the Syngman Rhee clique the 
“ROK-U.S. Mutual Defence Pact” with the 
aim of occupying South Korea indefinitely 
and continuing their domination over South 


Remains of the U.S. plane which was shot 
down while making an espionage flight over 
our air space 


Korea. After the conclusion of the pact they 
wrecked the political conference for the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question which 
was provided for in Paragraph 60 of the 
armistice agreement. 


As was stipulated in the armistice agree- 
ment, the political conference was to be held 
within three months after truce, and to deal 
mainly with the question of the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Korea and a peaceful 
solution of the Koreail question, -etc. 


_*That is why the Korean-Chinese side since- 
rely made utmost efforts for the progress of 
the negotiations at the preliminary meeting 
for the convocation of the political conference. 


However, the U.S. imperialists, who were 
opposed to the peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean question, dragged on the meeting by 
putting forward unreasonable demands. They 
came out with the absurd assertion that they 
would not discuss at the preliminary meeting 
the agenda for the political conference and 
suggested that the political conference should 
be held in Istanbul or Bankok, i.e. in the 
countries of the participants of the Korean 
war. And finally on December 12, 1953 they 
wrecked the meeting by walking oui of the 
meeting hall. 

At the Geneva Conference which was held 
in April 1954 the U.S. aggressive c’rcles re- 
jected categorically the reasonable proposals 
presented by the Korean-Chinese side. Due to 
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their unilateral outrageous attitude 
Geneva Conference could not adopt an 
cision on the solution of the Korean que 


Thus, a great obstacle was created 
way to the peaceful solution of the K 
question. 


But disregarding obstacles created 
the failure of the Geneva Conferene 
Government of the D.P.R.K. mainiain 
firm position on the peaceful unification’ 
country, and put forward on matty occ 
practical and concrete proposals for atte 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
tion by Koreans themselves by me 
negotiations. 


In connection with this the Korean-Cl 
side did its utmost to solve the questi 
providing necessary conditions for p 
the proposals into effect. 


The Korean-Chinese side propose 
several scores of occasions to the U.S. s 
have political negotiation and economi 
cultural exchange with South Korea, to 
special permission to cross the demilite 
zone and the demarcation line to all th 
reans who desire travel between the 
and South with the mission of saving « 
Korean unemployed, foodless peasamits, 
and refugees and provide meeting plac 
the North and South Korean represente 

The proposals put forward by our side 
accord with Paragraphs 7, 8 and 9 
armistice agreement on giving specia 
mission to those persons who want to 
and go to the area under military conti 
both sides when mutual understandi 
reached. : 

All this fully conforms with the idea 
time on solving all international dispul 
means of negotiation between the cot 
concerned and with the earnest desire 
world peoples for the peaceful settlem 
the Korean question. 

But the U.S. side, in fear of contac 
tween the North and South Korean 
rejected all fair and reasonable propos 
our side. 

Thus, political negotiations betwee 
North and South for the peaceful settl 
of the Korean question and the economi 
cultural exchange between the Nortl 
South have not yet been realized owing 


obstructive tactics of the U.S. impert 
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abnormal situation in which parents, 
s, children, relatives and friends live 
rated in the North and South and cannot 
unicate with each other has been con- 
ng for 15 years. 


; to the question of the repatriation of the 
Is, the U.S. imperialists sabotaged their 
provided for in the armistice agree- 
+ In violation of the provisions of the 
gtice agreement on the repatriation of the 
Vs within 60 days after the truce they de- 
d forcibly over 48,000 POWs of our side 
pressganged them into their mercenary 
7 as cannon fodder. Moreover, they have 
given any clear explanation on 98,742 
fs of our side who were to be repatriated. 


‘cording to Paragraph 59 of the armistice 
ement the U.S. side has the responsibi- 
‘or repatriating over two million displac- 
vilians whom they had taken forcibly to 
south by threat and intimidation but still 
n them forcibly. 


e fact that the American side is continu- 
to detain our POWs and the peaceable 
ans without any just reason is not only a 
s violation of the Korean Armistice 
ement but a treacherous act against the 
anitarian spirit and relevant internation- 
ventions, 


1c American imperialists are committing 
kinds of acts prohibited by the armistice 
ement, attempting to wreck the truce. 


ne American side in violation of the pro- 
ms of the armistice agreement is con- 
ously committing provocative 
ile acts—shooting, shelling and 
d attack on our side’s person- 
in the demilitarized zone, smug- 
¢ of agents into our zone. 

h spite of the fact that the Ame- 
side has the obligation to re- 
t air space and coasts under 


‘military control according to 
agraph 16 of the armistice 
ement, intrusions of our air. 


xe by American planes number- 
544 involving 1,322 planes in the 
od from the day of the. truce to 
y 10 this year. Moreover, the 
erican side is grossly violating 
agraph 15 of the armistice 
eement which requires both sides 
Tespect the demilitarized zone 
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and the waters bordering on the land under 
both sides’ control. They dispatched armed 
vessels to invade our territorial waters, coas- 
tals islands and coasts and are continuously 
committing murders, plunders, kidnappings 
and other savage acts. 


Thus, violations the American side commit- 
ted since the armistice are too many to enu- 
merate, The cases presented formally by our 
side at Panmunjom alone numbered 902 as 
of May 10, 1960. 


All these dacts prove that the U.S. imperi- 
alists, who were compelled to sign the Korean 
Armistice Agreement after their ignomintous 
defeat in the Korean war, have had no inten- 
tion to abide by the Armistice Agreement. 


The American imperialists are bent on en- 
dangering the Korean armistice and aggra- 
vating tension in Korea. They have violated 
many provisions of the Armistice Agreement, 
wrecking the most important guarantee of 
the Korean armistice. 


Paragraph 13 of the Korean Armistice 
Agreement prohibits the introduction into 
Korea of combat planes, armoured cars, 
weapons and ammunition for reinforcements 
so that the durable armistice can be ensured 
and the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question expedited. 

In less than two years since the truce, the 
U.S. imperialists, who are out to perpetuate 
their occupation of South Korea by pursuing 
war policy, expanded the South Korean army 
from 16 divisions to 31 and equipped them 
with the combat materials they had introduc- 


Articles carried by the U.S. spies 


ed in violation of the Armistice Agreement, 


The American imperialists did their utmost 
to obstruct the functioning of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission so that their 
violation of the Armistice Agreement and 
their war policy in South Korea might not be 
exposed to the world and they could have a 
free hand in carrying out the sinister scheme 
a turning South Korea into an atomic war 

ase. 


Their scheme met with the due protest from 
our side and the condemnation of the peace- 
lovers throughout the world. But the Amer!- 
can imperialists, in disregard of the protest 
and condemnation, unilaterally forced the 
Neutral Nations Observation Teams to dis- 
continue their work in South Korea and ex- 
pelled them in June 1956. 


Later in June 1957, they unilaterally ab- 
rogated Paragraph 13-d of the Armistice 
Agreement and then notified the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission of their unila- 
teral deciston not to submit any report on the 
replacement of combat materials. 


The subsequent acts of the American ag- 
gressors reveal in all its nakedness their evi] 
scheme to wreck the Armistice Agreement. 


They moved the “U.N. Command” to South 
Korea on July 1, 1957; brought in an “Honest 
John” rocket battalion and 280 mm atomic 
guns in January 1958; set up a guided missile 
base in July 1958; and introduced guided 
missile “Matador” in December 1958. They 
have frequently conducted big military exer- 
cises. In 1959 alone, the U.S. Eighth Army 
and the South Korean First Army conducted 
on nine occasions atomic manoeuvres and 
other mititary exercises. 


Heartened up by the U.S. aggressors’ ar- 
maments expansion and _ war cries, the re- 
actionary ruling faction of South Korea used 
to declare openly that once order come from 
the White House they would invade North 
Korea and push up as far as the Yalu River. 

It is abundantly clear that the. U.S. side’s 
endeavour to menace grossly the Korean 
armistice and aggravate tension in Korea 
stems from the Washington’s basic foreign 


policy for extending the U.S. occupation re- 


gime to the whole of Korea. 
In his Presidential “message on budget” 
for the new fiscal year, U.P.I. dispatch re- 
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reinforce 


ported, Eisenhower declared that “top pi 
ty” would be given to South Korea in offe 
military aid to the Far Eastern coun 
Meanwhile, U.S. Army Secretary Bru 
who had inspected the military demare 
line during his visit to South Korea in J 
ary this year, announced that the U.S. 
its aggressive troops in South 
rea. 


The American side, in accordance with 
programme worked out by the warmo 
in the White House and Pentagon, shi 
into South Korea the guided missiles “ 
Hercules” and “Hawk” in January this © 
and: “Honest John’ rockets in April, 
American aggressors launched the gt 
missile “Matador” in February and new! 
“Honest John” rocket in April. 


These are a gross violation of the Ko 
Armistice Agreement and serious provocé 
against peace in Korea and in the Far 


All this proves that the U.S. imperié 
have not abandoned their dream of cont 
ing the Korean people by force of arms 
they intend to scrap the Armistice Agree 
at any time they deem it necessary to unl 
another war of aggression in Korea. 


The U.S. imperialists can never frig 
the Korean people with their provoc 
scheme. Their provocative scheme will 
hasten the arrival of the day of their doa 


The Korean people, who won their sé 
eignty after an arduous fight against the 
eign aggressors and safeguarded the free 
and independence of their country from 
U.S. aggression, will frustrate all the 
schemes of the U.S. imperialists and pres 
their valuable gains. 


The heroic struggle of resistance ol 
South Korean people against the rule ol 
U.S. imperialists and their puppet is a tel 
blow to the aggressive designs of U.S. 
perialism to bring the Korean people to 4 
knees with the help of rockets and alt 
weapons. 


We urge peaceful settlement of the Ko 
question and our stand in this regard is 
variable. We hold that the U.S. aggres 
army and all other foreign troops must 
out of South Korea and then the Kot 
question must be settled by the Kore 
themselves. . 
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he occupation of South 
ea by the U.S. army is the 
atest obstacle to peace in 
ea and the peaceful un‘fi- 
on of Korea. 

he withdrawal of the U.S. 
ressive army, therefore, is 
prerequisite to the solution 
he Korean question. 


he developments of the 
ation at home and abroad 
indicate that America’s 
licy of strength” has gone 
krupt, that the day will 
ely come when the US. 
erialists find no other way 
to leave Korea, and that 
ea will certainly be unified 
efully. 


e Korean Armistice 
reement ‘should not be 
icked unilaterally by one of 
signatories; it should re- 
n in force until the Korean 
stion is solved through 
seful means. 
he Korean-Chinese side to 

Military Armistice Com- 
sion will continue to exert 
ry possible effort to protect 
Armistice Agreement from 
U.S. sabotage, to turn the 
rean armistice into a dur- 
peace and solve the Ko- 
nm question by peaceful 
ans, thereby making con- 
ution to peace in Korea 
| relaxation of tension in 
Far East. 


nder the wise leadership 
the Central Committee of 
_ Workers’ Party of Korea 
ded by Marshal Kim 
Sung, the Korean people 
I defend their dear father- 

from the enemy’s en- 
achment and realize the 
lat cause of peaceful unifi- 
On of the couniry. 
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New USS. Puppet 


JUN DONG RAI 


The “caretaker government” headed by Huh Chung is the succes- 
scr to Syngman Rhee. It is little different from Rhee’s government. It 
is only a rehash and extension of the old one. Rather it is a more 
faithful agent of the U.S. imperialists. 

On April 29 U.S. Ambassador McConaughy in Seoul said in his 
statement that the South Korean caretaker government would receive 
full support of the U.S. government and the United States would con- 
tinue to give its backing to the new government, 

It is clear from the statements so far made by Huh Chung himself 
and the members of his Cabinet and the “government statement” of 
May 3. . 

The “government statement” said in its first part that the “govern- 
rent’ would pursue a tougher anti-communist policy. 

The South Koreans are shocked at such statement, because they 
know that under the pretext of “combating communism” the traitor 
Syngman Rhee “government” maintained for 12 years the fascist des- 
potism and indulged in monstrous oppression of the people. 

On the pretence of “combating communism” the U.S. imperialists 
have pursued the brutal colonial policy, turning South Korea into a 
prison for the people. 


“The U.S. government,’ Japanese Kyodo Tsushin news agency 
dispatch from Washington on -April 27 said, “will give support to any 
regime so Jong as it is anti-communist.” 

This throws I'ght on the fact that the U.S. imperialists use the 
pretext of “combating communism” for covering up their policy of 
colonia! pillage. 

From the moment he was installed in power by the U.S. imperi- 
alists, Huh Chung, following the footsteps of Syngman Rhee, has 
been attempting to justify his criminal suppression of people with 
the pretext of “combating communism.” 


In the “government statement’ Huh Chung declared that the 
“government” will follow faithfully the U.S. policy of colonial plunder. 

The Huh Chung clique are talking about “political reform’ and 
making a lot of empty promises, but never touch on ihe abolition of 
the fascist ruling machinery of Syngman Rhee, 


As for the punishment of those who were associated with the 
unfair elections, the “government statement” says in its second part: 
“High-ranking officials responsible will be punished.” 

Syngman Rhee and his No. 1 follower Li Ki Boong must be the 
first on the list. Nevertheless, the Huh Chung clique, far from punish- 
ing Syngman Rhee, had him as a “supreme adviser,” posted guards 
for his safety and finally helped him to escape to the United States 
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by American plane. And when the traitor |.i Ki Boong 
was killed, the new U.S. stooges went so far as to 
suggest that a “National Assembly” funeral service 
be held. ; 

The “government statement” in its third part un- 
disguisedly reveals Huh Chung’s intention to forbid 
the masses to make protest against the misrule anc 
irregularities of the U.S. stooges. It says: “The act 
of passing resolution is in vogue at the government 
bodies, public organizations and schools, while men 
in the leading post are tendering their resignation. 
Such state of affairs may wreck the success of the 
government.” 

Now at schools of various levels, students are de- 
manding resignation of vicious principals and teachers 
who, currying favor with the traitorous Syngman 
Rhee clique, had stifled the freedom and democracy 
in schools and forced students to receive colonial en- 
slavement education. And the vicious officials who 
had acted as the loyal servants of the Syngman Rhee 
clique are being kicked out from their post. 

This struggle of the masses is mounting, giving 
unrest to the Huh Chung clique. 

The ‘Minister of Rehabilitation,” for instance, de- 
lared his sinister intention: “I will rather endeavour 
to do away with the corrupt customs than to work to 
unearth the unfair acts of the past.” 

If all evil officials who are blamed for collaborat- 
ing with the Syngman Rhee clique are sacked, the 
foundation of their ruling system will crumble. In that 
case it is probably impossible for the new U.S. puppet 
to maintain its rule. So the Huh Chung clique have 
openly announced their intention to leave the Syng- 


The U.S. is desperate to extinguish the people’s flames Ws: 
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man Rhee fascist terrorist rule intact. 

The “government statement” in its fourth 
particularly calls on the people “to keep cal 
order not to impel the government to take any 
policy and not to furnish any politicians with th 
cuse of establishing dictatorship by availing the 
ves of the trouble.” 

What is meant by these words is clear enough 
people must keep themselves calm even if the go 
ment adopts tough policy and introduces dictato 

The true colour of the Huh Chung clique a 
U.S. stooges is fully shown up in the fifth p 
the “government statement.” It says: “The go 
ment will see that the U.S. economic aid will n 
misappropriated.... and to talk about the U.S.) 
ernment’s interference in our domestic affairs 
referring to the recent events means respondi 
North Korea’s propaganda and _ such case wWi 
regarded as an act in favor of the enemy.” 

What nonesense they are talking about! 

It is the universal knowledge that the U.S 
perialists are outrageously interfering in Sout 
rea’s affairs. 

We would like to advise Huh Chung, a man 
has been brought up on U.S. bread and speaks 
an with strong English accent, to read the edi 
cf the New York Herald Tribune of April 24. 

Referring to the U.S. stand with regard t 
events im South Korea, the American paper 
that such was an unprecedentedly naked in 
ence in the matters affecting the domestic affai 
the U.S, ally. 

The Huh Chung clique are only making a f 
themselves by insisting tha 
U.S. imperialists have not m 
in the South Korean events. — 


According to Huh Chung’s 
the New York Herald Tribune 
me be accused of having acted in 
_ of the enemy and the case mu 
| presented to the Un-American 
tf vities Committee. 


Huh Chung was summon 
Syngman Rhee’s_ residence 
time when the traitor Syn 
Rhee, upon the order of the 
imperialists, was  indiscrimi 
firing at the youth and st 
i -demanding freedom and demoe 
‘took over the puppet regime 
formed the ‘caretaker go 
ment.’”’ 

The South Korean youth an 


dents have fought for re 
interference and aggr 
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a sweeping away U.S. henchmen. 
[he traitorous Hua Chung clique 
defiling the sacrifice of the 
uth Korean youth and students. 
all aspects, the “government 
tement” of the Huh Chung cli- 
is a naked provocation against 
i South Korean people. At the 
e time, it is an expression of 
i policy of following the footsteps 
heir predecessor. 
fhe “Minister of Public Health 
Social Affairs’ announced on 
3 that he would enforce the 
gman Rhee’s “emigration pro- 
mme” of selling off the South 
eans as life-time slaves to for- 
ers. 
‘n May 7 the surviving leaders 
he political parties whose activi- 
were banned by Syngman 
gathered in Seoul to discuss 
inauguration of a “Reformist 
gue” when the Huh Chung cli- 
upon the directive of the U.S. 
erialists, sent troops to forcibly 
ik up the meeting. 
e U.S. stooges, Huh Chung cli- 
are in this way trampling upon 
freedom of assemily and asso- 
on, 
e traitor Syngman Rhee _ has 
n kicked out, but the new U.S. 
eys have robbed the people of 
fruits of their resistance strug- 
The South Koreans wiil never 
ate such robbery. 
new wave of popular resistance 
Sweeping Pusan, Taegu, Seoul, 
non and other towns. 
or the desire and demands of 
South Korean people to be re- 
ed, it is necessary, first of all, 
ompel the U.S. aggressive army 
ithdraw, abolish the fascist rul- 
machinery of the Syngman Rhee 
ernment and form a provisional 
inistrative body with the repre- 
atives of workers, peasants, 
h and students, scientists; men 
ulture, soldiers, enterprisers and 
ers, 
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Big Success 
in Machine 
Too! Production 


LI JONG OK 


O NE year has elapsed since the May (1959) enlarged meeting of © 
the Presidium of the Central Committee of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea. It was at this meeting that a decision to launch the “let one 
machine-tool make another’’ movement was adopted. 


Through this movement the crying need of the national economy 
for machine tools has been met to a considerable extent in a short 
space of time. Ordinarily several years would be needed to develop 
the machine-building industry, the heart of industry, and to consoli- 
date the technical basis of the national economy. But it took us one 
year to do the job. The “let one machine-tool make another’’ move- 
ment started when socialist construction was on the upgrade reflect- 
ing the matured demand of the national economy, The movement 
ensured an unprecedentedly rapid pace in the socialist industrializa- 
tion of the country and played a great part in accelerating technical 
revolution, 

The laying of socialist technical foundation has yet to be complet- 
ed in our country. 


The cardinal problem at the present stage, therefore, is to con- 
solidate the material and technical basis in accordance with the 
socialist production relations which have triumphed in our country. 
For this purpose we should speed up all-round socialist industrializa- 
tien and technical revolution and further develop heavy industry, par- 
ticularly the machine-building industry in order to reequip all branches 
of the national economy with modern technology. “The growth of the 
machine-building industry,” as Comrade Kim Il Sung said, “is of 
decisive significance in strengthening the technical equipment of the 
national economy... Without producing large quantities of machinery 
and without developing technology we cannot make our national 
economy advance even one step. It can be said that the growth of the 
machine-building industry is the key to the solution of all problems 
arising in the course of developing the national economy.” 


Since the first day of liberation the Workers’ Party of Korea has 


' exerted every effort to wipe out the technical backwardness of industry. 


It is noteworthy that during the war we started to build the base of 
the machine-building industry. In the post-war years the rate of in- 
crease of machine-tool production has been higher than that of other 
industries. In the past our country could not make even one electric 
metor and machine-tool, but can now turn out various kinds of 3,000 
machine-tools a year. In view of technical revolution this is only the 
first step. All-round technical reconstruction posed the pressing pro- 
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blem of turning out a variety of heavy machinery and 
raising machine-tool production. 

In order to keep up the Chullima speed in industri- 
al development we need a large volume of machines 
and equipment necessary for the production of iron 
and electrification of the country as well as mining 
and chemical equipment and machine parts. 


Large quantities of light industrial equipment were 
required to strengthen the technical equipment of 
local factories built on a full scale since June 1958 
throughout the country and to expand rapidly con- 
sumer goods production. It is urgently needed to in- 
troduce on a wide scale mechanization and automa- 
tion for raising decisively labour productivity. 

In making big strides in productive forces of the 
co-operative rural economy we are squarely con- 
fronted .with the task of mechanizing agriculture. 
This calls for the full-scale production of tractors, 
lorries and other machines. 


For making a big leap in all branches of the na- 
ticnal economy we needed, among other things, ma- 
chines. Therefore, all depended on the rapid deve!- 
opment of the machine-building industry. 


The Korean people must meet the demand of the 
national economy for various maciines and parts 
including heavy machines by developing rapidly the 
the machine-building industry. 

In August 1958 the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Workers’ Party of Korea decided 
to raise the utility rate of existing equipment, extend 
the production of machines and parts and boldly set 


A planer made at the machine shop of the 
Pyongyang Silk Mill 
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about producing heavy machines. by  overri 
thoroughly conservatism, passivity and “mystery 
telation to technology in the machine-building 
dustry. 


This made an epochal landmark in the develop 
of the machine-building industry. 


The entire workers and technicians in the br 
of the machine-building industry have worked 
cles. Especially inspired by the Letter of the Ce 
Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea addr 
in September 1958 to the entire Party members, 1 
waged a mass innovation movement. Now we 
producing on our own big rolled equipment. 


In the past we imported tractors, lorries, ex 
tors, electric locomotives and large-sized genera 
from the fraternal countries. But now home in 
try produces all of them. 

Consequently, “mystery” in relation to techno 
began to be shattered to bits and our machine-b 
ing industry was on new upsurge. 

Despite the notable development of the mach 
building industry it was impossible to meet prom 
the growing demand for machines and parts 
order to accelerate the development of the nati 
economy at full speed it was required for all fact 
and enterprises to turn out machines and parts. 


However, a big gap was created betwee 
urgent demand for machine tools and the produ 
capacity of machine-tool factories. Machine | 
were still too few for turning out more mach 
and parts we needed. Even normal repairing ¢ 
not be done in time. 


To surmount this grave obstacle we had to turm 
a far greater number of machine icols in a 
space of time. To this end we had to use most | 
tively the machine tools we had. 


It was obvious that without the successful § 
tion of this question we could not keep up th 
celerated tempo of industrialization and the bod 
technical revolution. If we depended entire 
the existing machine-tool factories, the soluti¢ 
the question would be quite impossible. The ui 
need for large quantities of machine tools ma 
impossible to depend on the import of them. 

At this juncture there appeared a good examp 
some factories. 


Stimulated by the Letter of the C.C. of the Wot 
Party of Korea our working people realized that 
could put into effect the determination they mad 
fore the Party by rapidly increasing the num) 
machines and parts, and started to produce vé 
machine tools. 

This bold and great initiative- of the fron 
workers and technicians has sparked off a new 
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ment, which accelerated the technical revolution. 
e Workers’ Party of Korea attached great import- 
to this initiative. It regarded the workers’ initia- 
as a decisive factor in bringing about the rapid 
ce in machine-building industry by sharply in- 
ing machine tools, and in decisively accelerating 
echnical reconstruction of the national economy. 


e enlarged meeting of the Presidium of the Party 
al Committee held in May 1959 decided on the 
tive of Comrade Kim II] Sung to launch a nation- 
movement to double the number of machine tools 
a year by making it obligatory for all factories 
enterprises to make one machine-tool or more. 


view of the fact that 70 per cant of the total 

yer of the country’s machine-tools was possessed 
he factories and enterprises which were not 
alized in producing machine-toois, the “let one 
ine-tool make another” movement was of great 
canice. 


s wise measure taken by the Presidium of the 
*s Central Committee reflects the urgent need of 
ational economy and the unanimous desire of the 
e to rid themselves of economic backwardness 
o further speed up the development of the na- 
economy. 


* * * 


working people under the leadership of the 

achieved great success in this movement, Up- 
ng the Party’s call, our working people waged 
etically the movement surmountiag all the diffi- 
s and fhardships, thereby carrying through the 
y’s policy. 


e central task set by the Party for speeding up 
movement is: firstly, to expand the capacity of 
facturing machines by rapidly turning out sim- 
d handy single-purpose machine tools in view 
e fact that the all-purpose machine tools 
4 be made on a mass scale with the limit- 
umber of the existing machine-tools; second- 
to rapidly increase the number o: ma- 
tools and make machine parts as well as simple 
ment in non-specialized factories; thirdly, to 
the material and technical foundation for the 
ction of heavy machines by manufacturing pre- 
and modern large-sized special machine tools in 
1achine-building factories. 


was necessary for all factories and enterprises 

possess machine tools to set up specialized 
ine-tool shops with production brigades. A mass 
ent for increasing production of machine tools 
idely pushed forward to tap latent reserve to 
ull. The movement embraced all branches of the 
al economy. It played a great part in keeping 
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8-metre turning lathe manufactured at the 
Ryongsung Machine-building Factory 


the boom in socialist construction and in expanding 
the productive forces of the country. This devoted 
struggle is closely bound up with an ideological strug- 
gle against conservatism, passivity, “mystery” in 
relation to technology. 

Boundlessly stimulated by the words of Comrade 
Kim I] Sung who spoke at the Jooeul Flax Factory, 
workers and technicians played the 1cle of forerun- 
ners by turning out 44 single- and universal-purpose 
machine-tools. With machine-tools they made they 
repaired old machines and made spinning ma- 
chines they needed, thus doubling the scale of the 
factory. They overfulfilled by 3 per cent the target of 
production for 1959, twice that of the previous year. 

Following this example, the workers of many fac- 
tories and enterprises enlarged their machine shops, 
extended the production of machine parts and ensured 
normal repairing. They stepped up briskly the move- 
ment to turn out on their own even some equipment 
which was produced by specialized machine-building 
factories. 

The workers of the Kim Chaik Iron Works made on 
their own blast-furnace charger as well as ingot case 
of converter shop. The Bongoong Chemical Factory 
workers turned out complex machines which we im- 
ported so far from foreign countries. 

The workers of the province-run Taidong Combin- 
ed Factory in South Pyongan Province produced last 
year 4,000 ploughs, 5,800 oxcarts, 12,000 weeding ma- 
chines with 60 odd machine tools they made for them- 
selves, 


Even local factories and producers’ co-operatives 
with only 2 or 3 old lathes produced machine tools. 
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In the schools where there was not a single machine- 
tool, lathes, boring machines and planers were made 
with the machine-tools provided by factory workers. 
These lathes, boring machines and planers multiplied 
small farm machines and equipment for their practice 
workshops. 


Without receiving additional manpower and ma- 
terials from the state the workers of all factories and 
enterprises turned out many machine-tools over and 


above the plan with scrap iron they themselves col- 


lected. 

Our working people thinking boldly and practicing 
boldly, exerted their efforts to carry through the 
Party’s decision. They produced last year more than 
13,000 machine-tools over the state plan, thirteen 
times compared with 1958. Several years would have 
been taken to produce so many machine-tools if we 
had relied entirely on the specialized machine-tool 
factories. 

Mention must be made of the fact that a great 
change has taken place not only in the quantity but 
in the quality. i 

The workers and technicians of many factories dis- 
playing their creative initiative succeeded in making 


Workers of the Shinuijoo Textile Machinery 
Factory have manufactured for themselves 
lathes for their foctory 
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highly precise and efficient lathes and large- 
special machine-tools. 

The Ryongsung Machine-building Factory wo 
have laid the foundation for the production of h 
machines by turning out on their own an 8+ 
metal-turning lathe, 300 tons in weight, which 
assembled with over 5,900 parts. 

The workers and technicians of the Dukchun 
mobile Factory and Kiyang Machine-building . 
produced automobiles and tractors without impo 
the necessary machines by designing and makin 
their own 6-axe boring machines for processing 
mobile cylinders and 38-axe auto boring machin 
drilling at once 38 holes of the left and right p 
the engine body of tractors, special press, etc. 


The workers of the Pyongyang City-run ma 
building factory in West Pyongyang and 
Pyongan Province-run machine-building factor 
Shinuijoo succeeded in the production of bearin 
displaying their creative initiative. 

With the growth of “let one machine-tool 
another’? movement, a large quantity of mac 
was provided to all branches of the national eco 
and more factories were newly built or expande 

Food processing plants, daily necessaries pr 
ing shops, cement factories, a great number of 
machine factories and ship repair shops were bt 
localities. 


The movement was of great significance in 
oping more rapidly the national economy, and 
nical revolution in particular. 

The upsurge in the production of machin 
sped up the technical equipment of machine-bu 
factories and increased the capacity of the ma 
ance and repair workshops. Accordingly, the ma 
and technical foundation of the machine-buildi 
dustry in our country was rapidly extended. 

Last year a sufficient number of machine 
parts. were turned out to meet the demand sa 
torily. 

Compared with 1958, in 1959 the output val 
machine-building and metal-working industries 
bled and the gross industrial output value inc 
by 53 per cent, : 

If we depended entirely on specialized ma 
tool factories to meet the rapidly growing rf 
ments for machine-tools, such speedy develop.ne 
the machine-building industry could not have 
expected and the technical reconstruction and 1 
trialization would be retarded. 

Only by unfolding the movement could w 
mount grave obstacles on the road of develop: 
the national economy and accelerate the prod 
forces of the country. 


the course of the movement we lave registered 
technical innovation in the production of ma- 
ery and in the specialization of machine-build- 
industry and built the material foundation for 
ass production of various heavy machines, 


s a result of the growth of the capacity of the 
tenance and repair workshops, favourable condi- 
| were created to turn out machine parts and en- 
normal repair so that a fuller use could be made 
j7e existing ones. It was also possible for the 
alized machine-building factories to lighten the 
en of production of machine parts and go over 
wning out exclusively various heavy machines 
highly-efficient special machine-tools. 


strong machine-building industrial bases have 
built, it was possible to introduce widely speci- 
tion and co-operation in the production of ma- 
3: 

material and technical foundation of local in- 
y has been further strengthened and mediuin- 
small-scale local factories have grown rapidly. 
laying of the foundation of the machine-building 
siry created favourable condition for accelerating 
anization of the rural economy and wiping out 
by step the distinction between towns and the 
tryside. 

€ prime importance of the movement lies in shat- 
g the fetish view on machines and technology 
giving our workers and technicians firm confi- 
e that if they think boldly and practice boldly 
can solve on their own any difficult technical 
lems, 

le experience and lesson we gained from the 
ement will greatly contribute to hestening social- 
onstruction, 


ir heroic working class is successfully producing 
large scale lorries, tractors, excavators and other 
nes. Until recently some considered that 
S impossible to make them. More, there started 
Scale production of large-scale rolled equipment, 
o- and thermo-power generators and_ turbines, 
h they thought should be imported from the frat- 
! countries. Thus an epoch-making landmark 
made in the development of the machine-build- 
Ndustry, Almost all factories and enterprises pro- 
‘Machines and parts. 

pre didn’t shatter to bits various forms of con- 
itism and “mystery” about tezhnique through 
S$ movement and if the popular masses had not 
Onfidence that they could produce any machines, 
Ig innovation in machine-building industry would 
> been inconceivable. 

he movement,” Comrade Kim I] Sung said, 
an epoch-making landmark in the develop- 
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One of the many machines manufactured at 
the Jooeul Flax Factory 


ment of the machine-building industry and in the 
acceleration of the technical revolution of our coun- 
try.” It is a short cui to the high summit of soci- 
alism. 

The results achieved in the course of the move- 
ment testify to the wise policy and leadership of 


the Workers’ Party of Korea theaded by Comrade: 


Kim Il Sung who initiated timely this movement. 

This clearly shows how great was the creative 
power of the people who rose up in the movement. 

The entire working people who breathe the same 
breath with the Party responded heartily to the 
Party’s call for speeding up the movement by carry- 
ing through the Party’s policy as they do in all 
other fields, 

Under the circumstances in which socialist con- 
struction is now leaping forward, we are carrying 
out the historic task of socialist industrialization 
and technical revolution. The 
nationwide movement played 
a great part in hastening the 
victory of the task, 

The Korean people under 
ne leadership of the Party 
have been steeled in the 
struggle to build the firm 
base of the machine-building 
industry. They will advance 
more rapidly and more bold- 
ly toward a still higher 
summit in the future. 
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ALL OUT FOR INNOVATION 


It was in a cold winter evening in the closing 
days of 1945, the year of liberation of the Korean 
people. Ceaseless sounds of machines were to be 
heard from the somewhat lonely repair shop of the 
West Pyongyang Railway Factory. This was one of 
the factories the Japanese imperialists had damaged 
when they fled from Korea. A young foreman, Hwang 
Woon Taik stood before an old lathe. He was pers- 
piring too, 

Though the closing bell had sounded, he was work- 
ing. in the big shop. According to his fellow-workers, 
he was making some sort of qui.e strange, new ma- 
chine to polish valves. 

Hwang Woon Taik had been a worker of the West 
Pyongyang Railway Factory for a long time before 
liberation. But nobody thought much of him. He 
was not too keen about his work. Very often he was 
put on the carpet by the Japanese foremen. 

But he became a man of new type after liberation. 
He realized that factories and en‘erprises belonged 
to the workers. 


DL-3 universal-purpose lathe manufactured 
at the Nampo Ship Yard 
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He completed making the new machine in 
weeks, As a result, the machine could polish 
valves at one time instead of one in the past. 


It was one of the first innovations which sf 
among the Korean working class after liber 
Liberation brought into full play the inexhau 
resources of the workers which had been h 
under Japanese imperialist rule. 


This first spark became a prairie fire in all 
of the country. The Workers’ Party of Korea 
positive help to the workers’ movement. 


During the peaceful construction period befor 
war there were 2,494 innovations. Even during 
critical period of the Fatherland Liberation 
over 4,200 proposals for innovations were intro¢ 
into production. 


The innovation movement brought about a 
precedentedly revolutionary high tide during 
periods of the post-war rehabilitation and the 
Five-Year Plan. During the post-war three-yeat 
tional economic plan over 22,000 inventions an 
tionalization proposals were introduced into pr 
tien. And the figure soared to over 117,000 bet 
1957 and 1959, of which over 85,000 were regis 
with the state examination and of this figure 
53,000 were introduced into production. Some o 
most outstanding innovations were advanced bi 
workers of the Hwanghai Iron Works when the 
constructed the large-scale blast furnace and 
oven which the workers themselves had designed 
were equipped with home-made facilities. Man 
ncvations also came from the young socialist 
ers who built the railway between Haijoo and 
sung. It took only 75 days to build over 80 k 
railway. The builders of the Hwanghai Iron 
not only remodeled blast furnace No. J with a ( 
city of 650 tons (previously 300) but also compl 
mechanized the charging process and prolonged 
life of the furnace by improving the cooling 
paratus. \ 


A great number of innovations were also ma 
the fields of chemical and light industries and t 
port and communications. By improving the sy 
tic tower by the workers of the Heungnam Fert 
Factory, the daily output of ammonia increased 
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e tons to 30 tons. That meant an annual increase 
61,000 tons. Kim Jung Shik, a young engineer 
he Shinuijoo Pulp Factory succeeded in securing 
from the stalks of reeds, rice and maize, open- 
a new stage for developing the textile industry. 
11 these innovations were made while- carrying 
the vast economic task set by the Party ahead 
hedule. In response to the Party’s call, engineer 
Jong Myung succeeded in using ferro-coke in 
ting, thus economizing the imported coke and 
ng the output of iron greatly. 
order to produce more electric power to satisfy 
ever growing demand of the national economy 
builders introduced a new method of cementing 
winter when the Soopoong Hydro-power Station 
being rebuilt, while a method of hollow gravity 
1 was used in building the Dokro-gang Hydro- 
er Station. 
ne December 1956 Plenum of the Workers’ Party 
orea which called for maximum production and 
omization, made the innovation movement go on 
ull swing: the proposals for innovations were 
17,000 in 1956, 24,896 in 1957, 41,357 in 1958, 
50,963 in 1959. 
he innovation movement has been given the ac- 
support by the Party and the Government. The 
ination committees for innovation organized in 
State Planning Commission as well as in fac- 
2s and enterprises not only check up the propos- 
innovations, but also brought forward subjects, 
ing every possible assistance to the workers and 
neers. When any innovation is introduced into 
duction prizes are given. Altogether 29,000,000 
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proposals for innovations 
put into effect 
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INNOVATIONS = 


Pe proposals advanced 


won in 1957 and 36,400,000 in 1958 were paid out 
for prize money. 

Since liberation over 150,000 inventions and ra- 
ticnalization proposals have been advanced by the 
workers, engineers, scientists and agricultural 
co-op members, of which 97,484 were registered with 
the state examination and over 89,000 were introduc- 
ed into production. The movement is playing an im- 
portant role in the development of the rational econo- 
my and in the promotion of the technical revolution. 
It has given the state no small benefits. Between 


1958 and 1959 alone, thanks to various innovations 
over 24,000,000 mandays were saved. This gave the 
state a profit of over 46,000,000 won. 

The innovation movement is stepping up the soci- 
alist construction tempo. 


Direct current cal- 
culating board 
which does com- 
putation automa- 
tically. It is manu- 
factured at the 
Central Electricity 
Research Institute, 
Heavy Industry 
Commission 
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THE PEASANT PROBLEM 


KIM HAN JOO 


ere successful solution of peasant problem 
on socialist lines is one of the most out- 
standing gains achieved by the Workers’ 
Party of Korea amd the working people of 
Korea after the country’s liberation of August 
15, 1945 from the Japanese imperialist rule. 
This is an example of the creative application 
of the fundamental principles of Marxism- 
Leninism to the specific conditions of Korea. 


Until liberation, Korea remained a back- 
ward colonial, semi-feudal and agrarian 
country. The Korean countryside was charac- 
terized by the semi-serfdom of the broad 
peasant masses to Japanese imeprialists and 
their lackeys, Korean landlords, cruel feudal 
exploitation and chronic famine owing to the 
colonial plundering policy and the stagnation 
or decline of agricultural production. 

Such feature was an inevitable outcome of 
the harsh exploiting sysiem of feudal land- 
ownership. 

The Japanese imperialists who occupied 
Korea maintained the relations of feudal 
landownership in collaboration with the Ko- 
rean landed gentry. Their exploitation ground 
down the Korean peasants. 

The relations of feudal landownership 
served as the economic basis for supplying 
the Japanese imperialists with cheap raw 
material, food and labour. On the other hand, 
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they served to consolidate the colonial 
over Korea. 

A feature of landlord ownership at that 
was the high degree of concentration of | 
ed property: most of land was in the han: 
100,000 landlords. The working peasant 
counting for some 80 per cent of the 
peasant households were compelled b 
landowners to cultivate the land ont 
onerous terms. 

Official data show that in 1942 the nun 
of tenant households was 1,640,000 and s 
landed peasants 730,000. 58.3 per 
of the total crop area or 1,200,000 ju 
(one jungbo is about one hectare) of p 
fields and 1,420,000 jungbo of non-p 
fields were cultivated under the tenant 
tem. 

That the fragmentation of the arable | 
was militated against the interests o 
working peasants can be seen from the 
lowing figures. The average arable lan 
household was less than 1.6 jungbo. Ove 
per cent of poor peasants tilled less than 
jungbo. 

Feudal landownership was reinstitute 
the advantage of the Japanese imperial 
They owned a fairly big part of the cultiv 
land. For instance, the Oriental Develop 
Company held 50,000 jungbo of the ar 
land (not counting 150,000 jungbo of 
non-arable land), the Korean Industrial 
motion Company 19,000 jungbo and the 
rean Trust Company 9.000 jungbo. 

In addition, there were 25 Japanese lé 
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ners with more than 1,000 jungbo of ara- 
jand. By that time, of entire 230 landlords 
th over 200 jungbo each, the Japanese ac- 
inted for 181. 

An increasing number of peasants went to 
n due to the colonial predatory policy pur- 
sd by the Japanese imperialists. Their land 
ssed into the hands of the Japanese coloni- 


Next I shall refer to the position of Korean 
dilords. There were about 10 Korean land- 
ds who owned over 1,000 jungbo each 
q 156,000 who owned over 5 jungbo each. 
esides, there were 15,000 Japanese land- 
ds who possessed over 5 jungbo each.) 
nder the patronage of the Japanese im- 
jalists, the landlords, under the feudal ex- 
iting system, bled the small peasants 
ite by various methods of extortion. Usu- 
y the peasants were obliged to pay for rent 
80 per cent or 90 per cent of the harvest 
kind. The peasants were forced to cultivate 
hout remuneration a definite portion of the 
idlords’ land. In addition they were impos- 
various levies and irrigation fees. 

Most of the small landed farmers were also 
a difficult position. Japanese monopoly rule 
d feudal relations intensified class differen- 
jon in the countryside. Small peasants 
re in distress, The number of small peas- 
- households went down from 730,000 in 
42 to some 400,000 in the closing year of 
Japanese rule, to be more exact, to less 
an 20 per cent of the total farm households. 
re than half of them owned less than one 
igbo of midget plot each, 

The Jananese financial organs and credit 
arks forced the small peasants to bear the 
ke of bond-slaves. Eventually their condi- 
nm was little different from that of landless 
Or peasants. _ 

The capitalist system in agriculture was 
ignificant. It was found in some fruit grow- 


tivation. As a result, farm labourers could 
t form a class. 

AS for rich peasants, their influence was 
Cligible. But most rich peasants were re- 
tded as small landlords. In fact, farm 
ids who were hired by the rich peasants 
Te in a status of semi-serfs. 

The Korean peasants were harshly exploit- 
_and plundered by the Japanese mono- 
les. They took advantage of their mono- 
ly position in selling industrial goods ai 
ar price and buying farm produce includ- 
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®, livestock breeding and industrial crop 


ing rice, cotton and cocoon, at cheap price 
under the “common sale” system. The 
peasants had to borrow money at a usurious 
rate of interest from Financial Associations. 
The fees for using the Japanese irrigation 
facilities were exorbitantly high. No wonder, 
such exploiting practice made the Japanese 
imperialists amass profit, while small peas- 
ants were driven into the ruinous state. 

The cruel feudal exploitation and colonial 
plundering policy kept the peasants’ living 
standards low. Suffice it to say that every 
year the number of peasant households which 
ran out of food accounted for 70-80 per cent 
of the total. In this respect, the Japanese offi- 
cial press aptly put it: 

“.. Because of lack of food from spring 
starvation season to summer harvest they 
had to maintain their existence on grass and 
bark. Some went to the fields to cut green 
barley and rice ears in secret to fill their 
empty stomach.” (The Masses of Korea 
published by the Korean Government-Gene- 
ral) 

From even the above fact we can see all 
the more clearly how miserable their living 
was. 

It was no accident that during the Japanese 
imperialist rule which lasted more than 30 
years, the annual average amount of grain 
consumption per head of the population in 
Korea dropped from 2.02 suk to 1.6, a 
Gecrease of 20 per cent 

It goes without saying that there could be 
no real development of agricultural produc- 
tive forces under colonial, semi-feudal small 
peasant farming. 

In the meantime, the Japanese imperialists 
pursued a policy of encouraging rice farming 
with the aim of meeting the demand of the 
Japanese for food. As a result, there was a 
continued decline in the per-jungbo output ol 
other grains. During over 30 years, the aver- 
age per household output fell more than 10 
per cent. 

Under the Japanese imeprialist rule, the 
ruin of small peasants speeded up the disinte- 
eration of peasants. In general, the develop- 
ment of capitalism speeds wp social differen- 
tiation in the countryside on the one hand and 
gives an impetus to capitalist farming and 
produces an army of farm labourers on the 
other. In other words, small-scale economy 
gave way to the development of large-scale 
farming. 
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But in Korea, as distinct from other coun- 
tries, the number of farm households with 
more than 3-5 jungbo of arable land steadily 
decreased and, on the contrary, petty farmers 
with 1-0.5 jungbo rapidly increased. This 
was due to inroads of monopoly capital 
into feudal relations in the countryside. 


The existence of a huge number of the 
semi-unemployed in the countryside gave the 
Japanese a best chance to use their farm land 
as a source of raking in a tremendous amount 
of profit, 

As to the class relations before liberation, 
landlords accounted for 3-4 per cent of the 
total farm households, rich peasants 5-6 per 
cent, middle peasants 15-20 per cent and poor 
peasants 70-80 per cent. The feudal exploita- 
tion intensified a class antagonism between 
the peasant masses and landlords. To solve 
the ageravating contradiction of agricultural 
production relations it was necessary to era- 
dicate the Japanese imperialists and pro- 
Japanese landlord class from farm mange- 
ment and establish a new landownership. 


The December 1928 Theme of the Comint- 
ern on the task confronting the Korean Com- 
munists read: 


*.. In view of the situation obtaining soci- 
ally and economically in Korea, the Korean 
revolution should be carried on not only a- 
gainst the Japanese imperialists, but also 
against feudalism in Korea. This revolution 
is to root out the pre-capitalist survivals, 
bring about a radical change in the land re- 
lations and lastly emancipate the peasants 
from the pre-capitalist bondage. From this it 
follows that the revolution in Korea cannot 
be otherwise than the agrarian revolution. 


“Therefore the overthrow of imperialism 
and the revolutionary solution of the land 
problem constitute the fundamental objective 
historical content of the Korean revolution at 
the initial stage of the development of revolu- 
tion. In this sen'se the revolution in Korea as- 
sumes qa bourgeois democratic nature.” 


After the March First Uprising which took 
place in 1919 against Japanese imperialism, 
under the direct influence of the great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia, the Korean 
peasants, together with the progressive work- 
ing class, started a struggle against imperial- 
ism and feudalism. 


Referring to the character of the popular 
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movement launched by workers and peasa 
in Korea in the 1920’s, Comrade Kim II St 
said: 

“Masses did not confine themselves to 
forward merely economic demand. It y 
under the influence of Marxism-Leninism 
the struggles assumed a political charac 
The struggles were not only spearheaded 
gainst the Japanese plunderers, but also 
gainst their colleagues, Korean feudalists @ 
bourgeoisie. In the cause for attaining | 
country’s liberation and democratic politi 
power the labour movement was, closely 
sociated with the peasaits, the ally of” 
working class.” _ 

In the early part of the 20’s, peasant org 
izations such as ‘Tenants’ Union” ¢ 
“Peasants’ Union” began to appear in 
countryside. Tenancy disputes (demand 
the reduction of farm-rent and opposing 
transfer of tenant right) were accompa 
by a new form of struggle against the Kor 
landed gentry, testifying to the growt 
political consciousness among the peasan 

The tenancy troubles often resulted ij 
bloody encounter between the peasants 
Japanese police. They were enjoying full s 
port of the workers. 

A general strike at Wonsan in 1929 an 
workers’ revolt at the Shinheung Colliery 
1930 marked a turning point in the lab 
movement, which gave a strong impetus 
the peasants’ struggle. aS 25 

It was around this time that the peas 
movement was passing gradually from 
economic struggle to the political strug 
including popular uprisings, with the slof 
against imperialism and feudalism. 

In July 1930, a peasant uprising broke 
at Tanchun, South Hamkyung Province 
was touched off by the attempt of the Jap 
ese imperialists to set up a “forest uni 
with the aim of plundering the peasants. 
peasants destroyed the buildings of 
Japanese ruling organs including a cow 
office and finished off the bloodsucking la 
lords, raising the slogan, “Down wit 
Japanese imperialists!” Under the influe 
of this movement, similar uprisings 1 
place in Jungpyung, Hongwon, Yunghe 
Sungjin, Kiljoo, Myungchun, Yangya 
Kanereung, Samchuk and many other pla 

The peasants with sickles, sticks and | 
in their hands attacked police stations, co 
offices, financial associations, Japanese-0} 
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farms and reactionary landlords. They 
anded that tax and farm rent payments 
debt be annulled. 

owever, the peasant movement was spoti- 
sous, lacking organization. And the move- 
t was not guided by the Marxist-Leninist 
ntezy and tactics under the leadership of 
working class. 

he fight for land and freedom became 
ynger from especially the 1930’s. In the 
ly part of ‘the 30’s, the Korean national 
ration movement had its leaders—the 
mmunists headed by Comrade Kiin 
sung. It developed into the new stage of 
ed struggle. Thus the peasant movement 
» entered upon a new phase. 

he following Lenin’s words for the Com- 
nists in the East served as a guide to the 
-ean Communists: 

.Here you are faced with ‘such task as 
er posed before the Communists of the 
id: Drawing on the general theory and 
ictice of Communism and taking into con- 
eration specific conditions which cannot be 
nd in the European countries, you must 
bly this theory and practice to the condi- 
ns in which the main masses are peasantry 
d the struggle should be carried on against 
dieval remnants, not against capital. 
ouch this is the difficult and peculiar task, 
ertheless it is an honourable task.” 

n order to solve such difficult task ihe 
munists headed by Comrade Kim I] Sung 
vered to the fundamental principle of 
rxism-Leninism, the principle that with- 
/ carrying out the agrarian revolution there 
uld be no victory in all struggles for the 
ional liberation. The slogan they raised 
the solution of the land problem was that 
the land owned by the big landowners 
yuld be confiscated. 

his slogan opened up broad vistas for 
isolidating the alliance between the work- 
class and peasants and gave a new im- 
us to the peasant movement against im- 
jalism and feudalism. In_ the partisan 
ses and liberated areas in various parts oi 
t Manchuria it was put into effect, The 
id reform was carried out there by the peo- 
’s revolutionary power. Land owned by the 
ded gentry was confiscated without com- 
lsation. The confiscated land was turned 
er without compensation to the peasants. 
lost of the peasants in the liberated areas 
re emigrants who left the country for 
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northeast China in search of a livelihood, un- 
able to stand the cruel exploitation and plun- 
der by the Japanese imperialists and land- 
lords). For the first time, they became ihe 
masters of the land and were ensured demo- 
cratic rights by the people’s revolutionary 
power, 

Thanks to the enforcement of the land ve- 
form the political enthusiasm of the peasants 
was enhanced to a marked extent. They 
organized the anti-Japanese self-defence 
corps and fought side by side with the parti- 
sans against the Japanese imperialists, while 
engaging in farming. This form of struggle 
had laid a firm political, economic and mili- 
tary foundation in the partisan bases. 


Under the circumstances in which the anti- 
Japanese spirit was mounting among the 
wide sections of the people and the interna- 
tional anti-fascist popular movement was. on 
the upsurge, the Communists headed by Com- 
rade Kim Il Sung organized the Fatherland 


' Restoration Association. It was the first re- 


volutionary organization of the anti-Japanese 
national united front based upon the worker- 
peasant alliance under the leadership of the 
working class. The character and tasks facing 
the revolution were outlined in its 10-point 
program. . : 

The following terms reflected the vital in- 
terests of wide sections of the workers and 
rural toilers: ‘ 

“All enterprises, rails, banks, ships, farms, 
irrigation associations owned by the Japanese 
government and the Japanese nationals, as 
well as all the property and land owned by 
the traitorous pro-Japanese elements shall be 
confiscated, all confiscated properties be ap- 
propriated for funds of the country’s indepen- 
dent movement and a part of them be appro- 
priated for relieving the poor-stricken peo- 
ple.” (Article 4) 


“The debt of the people to the Japa- 
nese nationals and their running dogs, 
various taxes and the monopoly system shall 
be abolished, the livelihood of masses be 1m- 
proved and the full development of national 
industry, agriculture and commerce be en- 
sured.” (Article 5) 

“The feudal ideas shall be rejected” and 
“inequality between nobility and commoner 
shall be removed.” 

It must be pointed out that the programme 
did not refer to confiscation of all land but to 
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the confiscation of land owned by the pro- 
Japanese reactionary landlords. 

Such measure was motivated by tactical 
considerations with the aim of winning over 
the forces of wide sections to the anti-Japan- 
ese united front. In elaborating this program 
an account was taken of the situation in 
which the anti-Japanese feeling was growing 
even among the medium and small property 
holders due to the enforcement of the system 
of obligatory deliveries, commandeering and 
conscription. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism teach 
us that in solving the land problem there is 
no fixed slogan applicable to all circumstan- 
ces. 

Everything depends on the specific condi- 
tions, time and place, and ail should be sub- 
ordinated to the basic interests. of the revolu- 
tion. 

The land program laid down in the 10- 
point program was an example of the skilful 
application of Marxist-Leninist principles to 
the concrete conditions and changed situation 
obtaining in Korea. 

Through the Korean National Liberation 
Union, an organization of the Fatherland Re- 
storation Association within the country, or- 
ganizations of the anti-Japanese national 
united front were widely distributed in the 
borderline area including North and South 
Hamkyung provinces and many other indus- 
trial districts and farm villages. 

Greatly inspired by the victorious successes 
made in battles by the people’s revolutionary 
army under the leadership of Comrade Kim 
Il Sung, the broad masses embraced in this 
organization rose up more valiantly in the 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal national libera- 
tion struggle. 

Until the country was 
great Soviet Army, the peasants failed to 
secure land and freedom. However, the for- 
mation of Communist nuclei headed by Com- 
rade Kim Il Sung, the splendid revolutionary 
traditions established in the course of the 
anti-Japanese armed struggle which lasted 
15 years, the extension of the anti-Japanese 
national united front based on the worker- 
peasant alliance led by the working class, 
and the upsurge of labour and peasant move- 
ments—all this constituted favorable condi- 
tions for the future development of revolution 
in Korea, paving the way to the final solution 
of the peasant problem in Korea. 
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The historic victory of the great Se 
Army in the Second World War ushered 
new era in the historic development of 
Korean people for independence and free 

“The great Soviet Army drove the b 
thirsty Japanese samurai from our lan 
liberate the Korean people. In the nord 
part of our Republic, our working pe 
liquidated their exploiters without the 
waft... 

“During the period between 1945 and 
the Soviet Army created the favorable ca 
tions for the liberated Korean people to f¢ 
independently their national democ 
country at their own will.’ (Kim Il Sung 

The presence of the Soviet Army in 
Korea made it possible to do away wit 
colonial ruling machinery of the Japa 
imperialists in a brief space of time. Or 
basis of the political line laid down b 
Workers’ Party of Korea a new peo 
power, the North Korean Provisional 
ple’s Committee headed by Comrade 
Il Sung, was founded in February 1946. 

Its main tasks were to wipe out the 
mnant forces of the Japanese imperialists 
their stooges, implement the democratic 
forms and lay a foundation for the buil 
of an independent state. Korea was a b 
ward, semi-feudal agrarian country. Th 
fore, the abolishment of the feudal land 
ership was the No. 1 task. 

In the 11-point program of the peo) 
power the land program was clearly outli 
the tenant system should be abolished 
land owned by ihe Japanese invaders, 
Japanese reactionary elements and landl 
should be confiscated and _ turned fre 
charge to the ownership of tillers. 

The land program had the aim of imp 
ing the material living standards of the p 
ants, and at the same time, creating co 
tions for the development of state indus 
To this end, it was necessary to wipe out 
reactionary landlord class, free the pea: 
from the yoke of feudal oppression and 
ploitation and promote the developme 
agricultural productive forces. 

The land program fully reflected 
cherished aspiration of the working peas 
for land. In accordance with the earnest 
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5 of the peasants, the Law of the Land Re- 
7 was issued on March 5, 1946. 

carrying out the land reform, due ac- 
nt was taken of peculiarities that had 
en shape in the countryside, On the basis 
scientific analysis of the concrete condi- 
1s of farming and Soviet experience in the 
‘alist co-operativization of agriculture, our 
‘ty and people’s power came to the con- 
sion that thorough implementation of the 
d reform as the task of the bourgeois 
jocratic revolution would pave the way to 
successful carrying out of the future soci- 
t revolutionary tasks in the countryside. 
he Law. of the Land Reform stipulates: 
‘irst, in order to abolish the colonial land- 
gership the following land shall be con- 
ated without compensation: 
) Land belonged io the Japanese nation- 
and organizations; 
) Land owned by the pro-Japanese ele- 
utis and national traitors; 
:) Land owned by landlords in excess of 
ungbo; 
1) Land of absentee; 
2) Land owned by those who continued to 


Land owned by churches, temples and 
er religious organizations which possess 
er 5 jungbo as well as draught animals, 
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Confiscated land 


farm implements and houses and lots owned 
by landlords. 

Secondly, the confiscated land shall be dis- 
tributed free of charge to the hired farm 
hands and peasants who owned small or no 
land and all the debts of the peasants to 
landlords be annulled. 

All the confiscated land was distributed ac- 
cording to the number of family members an 
of the able-bodied of family members. 

The Law of Land Reform conformed to the 
basic principle of land reform carried out by 
the Communists headed by Comrade Kim 
Il Sung in the partisan bases and liberated 
areas in northeast China during the period of 
anti-Japanese armed struggle. It was an em- 
bediment of strategical and tactical measures 
which were laid down in the 10-point pro- 
eram of the Fatherland Restoration Associa- 
tion for solving the agrarian problem, And 
these measures were applied in conformity 
with the historical conditions of our country 
after liberation. 

As a result of the land reform, approxima- 
tely one million jungbo or more than 50 per 
cent of the total arable land was confiscated, 
cf which over 981,000 jungbo was distributed 
to more than 724,000 landless or land-poor 
households. 

_ Here is the corresponding table showing 
the result of the land reform: 


Distributed land 


nd owned by Japanese nation-/ 112,623  /To hired farm hands 22,387 17,137 

and government jungbo jungbo households 

nd owned by national traitors 13,272  |To landless peasants 603,407 442,973 

aed Bee nes JG IeeS 237,746 {To land-poor peasants 345,974 260,501 

9 jungbo 

nd not tilled by the owners 263,436 To former landlords who were 9,629 3.911 

3 ; moved to other districts 

pei: owned by those who con-| 3:8 o53 

ued to rent 

nd owned by churches, temples 15.195 

i religious organizations : 

tal 1,000,325 Total 981,390 724,522 
Land retained to local people’s 18,935. jungbo 
committees 
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According to the land reform, dwelling 
houses, farming installations, cattle and farm 
implements owned by the Japanese, national 
traitors and landlords were also confiscated 
ard came into the use of the peasants. 

Thanks to the land reform new relations of 

production came into being in the country- 
side, in place of the colonial, feudal land- 
ownership. 
_ The distinguishing features of the land re- 
form, as Comrade Kim Il Sung pointed out, 
are that it was accomplished in a most 
thorough-going manner in North Korea. 


Within a month only, this reform eliminat- 
ed the root cause of the tenant system and 
gave full scope to the rapid development of 
the rural economy. How was the thorough- 
going implementation of the land reform en- 
sured? It is to be explained by the fact that in 
North Korea strong revolutionary forces had 
after liberation grown enough to break the re- 
sistance of the counter-revolutionary forces. 
With the liberation the working class and 
peasant masses began to bring the revolu- 
tionary zeal into full play. Relying upon such 
revolutionary upsurge, Communists led by 
Comrade Kim Il Sung formed the North Ko- 
rean Organizing Committee of the Commun- 
ist Party of Korea as the ieading and direct- 
ing force. The Party embarked upon the path 
of founding the people’s power of new type 
and set out enforcing the democratic reforms. 

The upsurge of such revolutionary forces 
could arrest the growth of the counter-re- 
volutionary forces of a handful of pro-Japan- 
ese elements, national traitors, comprador 
capitalists and feudal landlords. They were 
isolated even from the small and medium 
bourgeoisie in towns and the countryside and 
then forced out of their sinister dream of re- 
storing their foothold. 

No nefarious plots or subversive activities 
of the U.S. imperialists who occupied South 
Korea and Syngman Rhee clique could curb 
the growing revolutionary forces in North 
Korea. 

But this does not mean that the triumphant 
implementation of the land reform did come 
on a silver platter. It was accompanied by the 
desperate resistance of the hostile elements. 

The Party took necessary steps for secur- 
ing the victory in the acute class struggle 
between peasants arid landlords. Picked 
Party members were sent to the rural dis- 
tricts where over 11,500 rural committees 
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were organized with the poor peasants ag 
core. The committees played an impor 
part in the struggle against the reactiog 
elements. The workers also gave the co 
tees a great help. At the same time, a 
was taken for moving the bloodsucking |, 
lords from their farm villages to other 
tricts. The step was designed to frustrate 
counter-revolutionary schemes of la 
gentry and prevent the harmful influ 
from exerting upon some backward peasa 


Implementation of the land reform bro 
about a radical change of the class comp 
tion in the countryside: 


First, about 30,000 landlords who oy 
over 5 jungbo were eliminated as a cl 
secondly, a telling blow was dealt to the 
peasants, who regarded themselves as s; 
landlords, Hence the proportion of the 
pea'sants dropped from some 5 per cent of 
total peasant households to 2-3 per ¢ 
thirdly, land, dwelling houses and a 
means of production were transferred wit 
compensation over to the poor peasants, 
hired farm hands who constituted the 0 
whelming majority in the countryside 
end was put to the grim conditions in 
the peasants had been kept in poverty. A’ 
siderable part of poor peasants soon reat 
the level of the middle peasants. 


Such change in the class compositio 
the countryside paved the way to the sm 
development of our revolution, — 


After the land reform a new landowner, 
was established on the principle of ‘the 
to tillers.” 


Although the land came under the cate 
of private ownership of peasants, it was 
metrically different fiom the ordinary fo 
of private landownership. The land was} 
hibited from being turned into a means of 
ploitation. 


Our people's power under the guidane 
the Workers’ Party of Korea, the vanguar 
the working masses, serves to champion 
iriterests of the working people. 


Hence, 
that the 


proceeding from the assump 
‘small commodity farming wt 
produce spontaneously bourgeois daily 
hourly,” the people’s power took a serie 
measures so that the land might not be’ 
ed into a means of exploitation. 
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n individual peasant was permitted to 
n farm land up to 5 jungbo; buying, sell- 
mortgaging and renting of land were 


same unable to till it himself, he should 
nd it over to the local people’s committee 
be redistributed to the peasants with little 
d. 

he land reform was followed by the adop- 
n of a decision on the implementation of 
s system of agricultural tax-in-kind in June 
46. Thanks to this decision miscellaneous 
ies burdened upon the peasants and the 
stem of obligatory deliveries were abolish- 


According to the decision, the amount of 
in-kind was 10-23. per cent of the total 
irvest in non-paddy fields and 27 per cent 
paddy-fields. (Later its nate further reduc- 
The rest was left at the disposal of the 
asants. 
The tax-in-kind system was one of the 
9st important levers for consolidating the 
ecess of the land reform, for developing the 
ricultural productive forces and for linking 
e state interests with peasants’ interests. 
The land reform effected in North Korea 
as of great significance. This was a pro- 
yd revolutionary change which gave a 
‘ong impetus to the development of society, 
onomy and politics of our country. 
This was instrumental, above all, in doing 
vay with the yoke of feudal exploitation im- 
Sed upon millions of peasants. This made 
possible steadily to raise the agricultural 
oductive forces. It also strengthened the 
onomic ties between town and the couniry- 
de and between industry and agriculture, 
nsolidating further the worker-peasant alli- 
ice. 
The rapid growth of our national economy 
as the direct result of the democratic re- 
tms including the land reform and nation- 
zation of major industries. For instance, 
ready in 1948, grain output in the North ex- 
eded the pre-liberation peak by 10.4 per 
mt. Thus the North, once a food-short area, 
as turned into a zone with surplus food. 
Convincing proof of the growth of agricul- 
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ture wa's provided by the higher crop yields, 
as can be seen from the following figures. 
From 1946 to 1949 the total agricultural out- 
put increased by 51 per cent; of which grain 
increased by 40 per cent, cotton by 407 per 
cent; animal products by 85 per cent and silk- 
cocoons by 193 per cent. Our agriculture 
could meet basically the demand of urban in- 
habitants and industry. 

With production steadily rising, the living 
standard of peasants improved. In the vil- 
iages 144,000 houses were built by the end of 
1949 after the land reform. Rural electiifica- 
tion extended, 260,000 households had elec- 
tricity during the same period. 

Another indication of the rising material 
and cultural level of the peasants was educa- 
tion of their children. In 1949 the number of 
students increalsed 3-4 times compared with 
the pre-liberation days. It is worth to note 
that illiteracy was in the main wiped out in 
the countryside. All this vividly demonstrated 
great vitality of the land reform. | 

For all such achievements of the land re- 
form, it could not solve ultimately the peas- 
ant problem. Our agriculture, naturally, was 
still a long way from the full development of 
agricultural productive forces. The growing 
requirements of large-scale industry which 
was rapidly developing on socialist lines 
could not be satisfactorily met by a small, 
scattered individual peasant farms. 

Even after the land reform, there remained 
some poor peasants, about 25 per cent of the 
peasant households, possible object of exploi- 
tation by the rich peasants and profiteers. 

While giving generous material help to the 
poor peasants the Party and Government 
tock steps for establilshing the state farms 
and farm-machine hire stations which would 
play a leading role in transforming agricul- 
ture on socialist lines and show the broad 
peasant masses the advantage of large-scale 
farming and mechanization of agriculture. 
But all these 'steps, of course, were not able 
to solve the economic problems of our coun- 
tryside. This posed point-blank the question 
of the socialist reorganization of agriculture. 


(To be continued ) 
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I AM NOW AN ARCHITECT 


Fe a le 


I have a habit of looking cut every night at the 
sireets of Pyongyang for some minutes. As I watch 
the ever changing, grand, new Pyongyang I feel 
a great pride welling up inside me, knowing that, 
insignificant as I am, I am one of the architects who 
are taking part in building the city cf Pyongyang. 

Even to myself it sometimes looks so unreal that 
I, a labourer’s son, am now actually an architect. 
Only a few years back I was jobless, wandering the 
streets of Seoul day in and day out. In my wretched 
hut I dreamed many youthful dreams but lamented 
over my lot. I thought nothing good would come 
to me. 

I still remember the incident. 

One day I walked into an architects’ office in 
Seoul looking for a job. The man asked. what I 
wanted to be. With little hesitation I answered that 
I wanted to be an architect. The man’s words still 
have a bitter ring in my ears. He said: 

“You, an architect? Don’t make me laugh! How 
could you, a labourer’s son, become an architect?” 

In my heart I said firmly, “You'll see!” But, to 
tell the truth, there wasn’t much for anybody to see. 

When Seoul was liberated I joined the Korean 
People’s Army. Even at the front.I never forgot the 
architect’s words, and renewed my resolve to be- 
come an architect some day. 

The armistice was signed. Then I was placed with 
the State Construction Committee. How happy I 
felt when I started to work. 


But for me to learn architecture was something else 
aS I knew nothing about it. Even the blueprints look- 
ed so mysterious. I felt almost discouraged but 
everyone around me was willing to give a helping 
hand. All encouraged me to study harder. How 
grateful I felt for these kind words — I still re- 
membered the incident that I had experienced in a 
— architects’ office. 

! began a serious study of architecture. I learned 
te read blueprints, mathematics and dynamics, etc. 
Since I had little basic education all those subjects 
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Fa a a ee So le a 


were very hard for me at the beginning. I sa 
many nights to solve geometry problems. 

Seeing how I worked, my co-workers found b 
I needed for my studies. The books helped me g 
ly, but my friends were a great inspiration fo 

One night I was studying dynamics at the ¢ 
after work. Unexpectedly the Party chairman 
around to see me. He said: 


“Please, tell me if I can help you in your 
dies... By the way, I think you should have a 
at the technicians’ qualification examination. If 
like I'll find a few experts who can help you pre 
for that.” 

Then, as he suggested, I began studying 
individual instructors of the Construction Insti 
architects and members of the Architects’ Ur 
Some Construction Institute graduates were s 
ally assigned to help me. I shall be always g 
ful to these people who helped me sc; much, B 
tually, the Party. branch of my office recomme 
me for the short courses given specially for the 
plicants for the examination for technicians’ q 
cations, and I passed the examination in 1954 


In 1957 I passed the examination for archit 
qualifications. Now I am a full-fledged architect i 
northern part of the country. I would like to sce 
man who sneeringly asked me, “How could yé 
labourer’s soll, become an architect?” 


As I said, things sometimes look unreal to 
The sense of pride and happiness that I feel is 
ond description when I know that my work te 
translated into reality. 


But I have to study more. And I will work ha 
for the day when I shall be able to participa 
building a happy life in Seoul like in Pyongy 
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The Koreans will certainly remove the barrier 
running across the heart of their country 


The U.S. imperialists keep Korea divided into 
two parts. But the day will surely come when 
the U.S. imperialists are compelled to move 


Panmunjom became world famous ff 
rean war, 

There stands the Peace Pagoda w 
the truce agreement. 

Panmunjom is located on the mi 
Korea into two parts. 

The northern and southern sides 
north the people, free from exploitation 
for yet happier life; but in the sow 
under the iron heel of the U.S. army, 

Here the Korean Military Armisti¢ 
have elapsed since the gun fire died out, 
ing peace. Calling the military demare 
stage military provocations in gross vié 


wn armistice talks during the Ko- 
ggressors bent their knees fo sign 
tion line dividing the territory of 


etrically different situation: in the 
re engaged in peaceful endeavour 
deprived of all rights and freedom 
d, hungry and helpless, 

is functioning. Already 7 years 
mperialists are indulged in menac- 
S. defence line,” they incessantly 
armistice agreement. 

The Korean people have frustrated 
all sinister schemes of the U.S. im- 
erialists and are endeavoring to 
itfain the early unification of their 
ountry, 


0 belongs to the Koreans. The 


* amy must get out of South 
ea 


Korean Military Armistice Commission in session. The 
Military Demarcation line runs across the conference table 


With keen interest in the speedy peaceful construction 
in the North, South Korean newsmen are reading our 
publications 
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Fertile land free from crop je 
in the area to the north of the 
tary demarcation line 


The land overgrown with weg 
the area to the south of the mi 
demarcation line 


ew ® * 


The remains of an 
American military 
plane which was shot 
down by or side 
while taking photo- 
graphs ajfter having 
intruded into our air 
space in violation of 
the Armistice Agree- 
ment 


The remains of the shob 
plane are handed over t0 
American side 


SOUTH HWANGHAI PROVINCE 


or aaa 


South Hwanghai Province lies in the cen- SIO Sa soe 
tral part of Korea. On the west, it faces China ae ' 
across the Yellow Sea. The sea is dotted with - ED fkumyggt —— Apak' 
60 odd large and small islands in the pro- > tes 


iy 


a gyeaatll 


vince. I ~Qangyun ; i 
The province is a granary and, favoured 
vith natural wealth, has a vast possibility of 
ndustrial development. : 


ABUNDANT TREASURES 


i 


South Hwanghai Province is rich in natural 
esources such as gold, silver and iron. major natural resources. The working people 
The land is fertile yielding good crops and had been ruthlessly explo‘ted. 
licious fruits, and the seas produce vari- A small pond lies in Ryongyun County 
is kinds of fishes. bore es So”.(Pond of Heart-burnings). 
% ae othe Se is pond has a legend about the miser- 
y ety all on Bertil el S cidine the able life of the people. A wicked landlord, 
mous Namoori Plain's belonged to the royal Jangja Chumji bled the tenant farmers white. 
mily. And when the Japanese imperialists The hard-pressed tenants begged him to lend 
scupied Korea the Oriental Development ree : ae a ai): id pee Pe ved 
ompany, the Japan Mining Company and ungs into their vessels. According to [le 
SEE Japanese financial groups seized all story the bitter tears of the tenants formed a 
‘g Bets 8 : pond ‘swallowing up eventually the landlord’s 
; See house and his store of rice. 
A newly built street of the Haijoo City Liberation changed the position of the 
working. people. They became masters of the 
. country and owners of fertile land. Under the 
S leadership of the Party, economic develop- 
ment was pronounced. 
In 1949 indulstrial production such as 
‘cement, iron and lead surpassed by far the 
j level under Japanese imeprialist rule. The 
- output of grain reached 500,000 tons, show- 
/ing an increase of 1.6-fold compared with the 
period of Japanese imperialist rule. 

b= The war unleashed by the U.S. imperialists 
and Syngman Rhee clique inflicted untold 
loss upon the province. Some 120,000 inno- 
cent people were killed. Besides, the enemy 
plundered 50,000 cattle and hogs and other 
- 70,000 domestic animals. 130,000 hectares of 
"" srable lands, all the mines and factories, 
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90,000 houses and 325 schools were reduced 
to ashes. 

The enemy calculated that South Hwang- 
hai Province, like the rest of the country, 
would lie in ruin for decades. But they were 
wrong. The people of South Hwanghai Pro- 
vince rebuilt their province at an astonishing- 
ly fast speed. Even such areas as Yunan, 
Baichun, Chungdan, Ongjin, Kangryung, 
etc. liberated from the harsh Syngman Rhee’s 
rule assumed a new look, beyond recognition. 


A LAND OF GOLD 


Vast fertile plains stretch in the province. 
Famous are the plains of Shinchun Namoor1t, 
Anak Uhruri and New Jairyung Namoori. 

In the pre-liberation days the rice yield 
wals less than 3 tons per hectare. But now it 
is between four to five tons, thanks to the all- 
round irrigation system and to the advanced 
farming methods. Last year alone 2,062 large 
and small irrigation projects, river im- 
provements and reservoirs were undertaken 
and the land under irrigation and free froin 
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flood increased twofold compared with } 
pre-liberation days. 
Now mechanization and electrification ; 
proceeding rapidly following the complet 
of the irrigation system. 
Today in the province 80 per cent of} 
field work is done by tractors. Next year} 
number of tractors will reach over 2,300. 
All villages have been provided with o 
munication facilities. Radio ‘service spze 
widely. 
The agricultural yields increase year | 
year. Compared with 1945, the year of lib 
tion, in 1959 rice crop increased to 154 9 
cent and wheat to 280 per cent. The prod 
tion of cotton increased to 256 per cent ¢ 
to the concentrated cultivation method 
humus-pot planting method. 
The province has favourable conditions | 
erowing many orchards. 
Recently fruit-growing land has been & 
panded greatly and the advanced farmi 
method introduced. In 1959 the productio 
fruits increased twofold compared with tf 
in the days of the Japanese rule. 
The livestock breeding is also promis‘ 
The Pyongchun Stock Farm and other st 
agro-stock farms and the ag 
cultural co-operatives achiey 
marked resulis. Compared 
1945, in 1959 milchcows 
creased by 152 per cent, Kor 
an cows by 171 per cent, he 
21-fold. All peasant househol 
are breeding domestic anima 
Recently sericultural fart 
are established in Baich 
Ongjin and Haijoo areas 
the production of silkworm 
creased rapidly thanks to 
‘extension of the mulberry fielt 
During the past 15 years ‘si 
the liberation agricult 
scored remarkable proeré 
and the peasants’ living stam 
ards rose sharply. 


FACTORIES SPRING UP 


= 


The abundant natural 
sources are being tapped on 
full scale. 
LEOPOLDO LD 


At the State lEunryool Orchd 
in Eunryool County 


KOREA TOD! 


During the war the U.S. imperialilsts de- 
royed all factories and mills. 

However, today, many new factories have 
sen up in the province—the up-to-date Hai- 
00 Cement Factory, Haijoo Combined Ma- 
ane Factory, Haijoo Farming Machine Fac- 
ny and others. Many mines in Jairyung, 
jasung and Rakyun are working. Especially, 

a e the June 1958 Plenum of the C.C. of the 

ykers’ Party of Korea the local factories 
sprung up like mushrooms numbering 
00 factories. 

In 1959 the industrial output value increas- 
-203-fiold compared with 1945. In 1959 the 
ovinice produced in 16 days as much indus- 
jal goods as in 1946. 


ig 


A RICH AND CULTURAL LIFE 


After liberation a good number of schools 
established by the people’s power in the 
i and villages. 
In the province there were only 9 middie 
thools and 96 primary schools during 
panese imperialists’ rule. The middle 
hools were almost exclusively for the 
apanese children. It was 
yond the reach of the Korean 
ren. 
But today in the province 
Te. > established the Haijoo Me- 
cal Institute, Haijoo Pedago- 
l Institute, 3 secondary 
nical schools, 8 specialized 
chools, 19 senior middle 
hools, 132 technical schools, 
md 622 junior middle and 
rimary schools. The total 
olment stands at 270,000. 
e are many kindergartens 
md nurseries built for pre- 
chool age children. 
Education is rapidly pro- 
ing in the areas liberated 
the U.S. imperialists and 
gman Rhee’s dark rule. In 
W€ past there were only 11 
ee schools and_ 56 pri- 
Mary schools but now one 
se ondary technical school, 5 
middle ‘schools, 118 


i ~ 
_A good catch of gilthead at 
; the Haijoo fishery 
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middle schools and 135 primary 
schools. 

Illiteracy has been wiped out long ago and 
now numerous working people’s schools and 
working people’s middle schools are open for 
the adults. 

In the past the working people could not 
afford medical care, but now they are given 
free medical service at the provincial central 
hospital, county hospitals and hundreds of 
factory and co-op clinics. 

Culture and arts also made leaping pro- 
gress. In the province there are 20 odd 
cinema houses and tens of mobile cinema 
units which make a round of the villages. 

A great change has taken place in their 
spiritual life. Everyone is keen on creating a 
new life under the socialist system. 

The folk dances of the province such as 
“Kangryung Mask Dance” and “Baichun 
Peasanis’ Dance” revived after liberation and 
enjoy popularity with the people. 

Thus the working people of South Hwang- 
hai Province enjoy a prosperous and cultural 
life which they could not even dream of under 
the rule of landlords and capitalists. The 
brought them such a 


socialist system  hals 
happy life. 


‘Paper Tiger’ Unmasked 


On July 27, 1953 the U.S. imperialists had 
to sign the Armistice Agreement on the very 
line where they had started the aggressive 
wer against the Korean people. 

Armistice in Korea signified an historic 
victory for the Korean people and peace-lov- 
ing people throughout the world. Washington 
itself admitted that the Korean war was a 
war which ended with the surrender of the 
U.S. for the first time in its history. It shows 
that the day has gone forever when the U.S 
imperialists could ride roughshod over the 
Asian people. 

The Korean people remember with high 
pride July 27, 1953—the day when the U.S. 
imperialists who boasted themselves of being 
the “strongest” in the world bent their knees 
before our people. 

As is well known, the history of Yankee 
imperialism is, from beginning to end, the his- 
tery of plundering and enslaving other na- 
tions. 

The Korean war unleashed by the U.S. 
against the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea was of an ageressive character. 

The U.S. imperialists have made frequent 

intrusions into cur -zovntry from the latter 
part of the 19th century, coveting the rich 
natural wealth and military and straicgic 
position of Korea. They pursued their aggres- 
sive end by backing the vicious Japanese 
militarists’ occupation of Korea. 
_ The ruling circles of the United States who 
have another axe to grind Korea extended 
teeir dirty claws to South Korea after the 
Japanese imperialists were defeated by the 
Soviet Army in August 1945. Upon landing 
in South Korea, exposing their true colour, 
they forcibly dissolved the people’s commit- 
tees organized at the initiative of the people 
themselves. 

The U.S. imperialists established a land- 
lord-bourgeois regime in South Korea sup- 
pressing mercilessly the South Korean peo- 
ple. They rejected the decisions of the Mos- 
cow Three Foreign Ministers Conference aim- 
ed at ensuring the unification and indepen- 
dence of Korea. The U.S. imperialists who 
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have pursued the policy of dividing Ko 
seized all the major arteries of the South | 
rean economy with the aim of perpetrafj 
colonial plunder. 

The warmongers in the Wall Street 4 
Pentagon have openly made war prepa 
tions against the Democratic People’s Rep 
lic of Korea in an attempt to use Korea @ 
springboard for aggression against the P 
ple’s China and the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. imperialists, instigating 
Scuth Korean puppet army, unlea'shed at 
on June 25, 1950 a surprise invasion agai 
North Korea. : 

Military strategists in the Pentag 
thought that the Korean people were una 
to resist. They calculated that they co 
‘smash at one stroke the Korean people 
the People’s Army by launching a “b 
krieg” with modern technical equipm 
based on their “modern science” and air % 
naval superiority. 

The Korean war exposed utterly the 
poinis of the reactionary militarist theory 
the United States insisting that surp 
attack and technology play a great part i 
war and neglecting the role of those 
participate in the war. 

The U.S. imperialists miscalculated 
might of the Korean people. . 

Guided by the Workers’ Party of Ka 
armed with all-conquering Marxist-Lenif 
theory the Korean people are no longe 
people who lived in feuda! age or in a ‘st 
oi colonial serfdom. They are an awake 
people who are enjoying freedom and hag 
hess under their true people’s government 

For the freedom and independence of 
fatherland and in order not to become cold 
ai slaves of imperialists again, the Kore 
people valiantly fought with burning ha’ 
at the front and in the rear as well a's beh 
the enemy line overcoming all difficulties 4 
hardships. 

The U.S. imperialists expected to eas 
win victory in the Korean war. They int 
duced armies of 15 satellite countrieés— 
United Kingdom, France, Turkey, Cana 
KOREA TOD 
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others—as cannon fodder. And _ they 
pilized one-third of their ground forces, 
fifth of air force and the main strength of 
vy, all equipped with up-to-date technique. 
‘enerals MacArthur, Ridgway, Van Fleet, 
i and others, well-known as 
ars’ in the U.S. Army, took the com- 
sand. But all this did not bring victory to the 
§. aggressors. 
More than 1,090,000 soldiers and officers 
Juding more than 397,000 U.S. soldiers 
ere killed, wounded or captured and over 
.000 aircraft were Shot down or destroyed 
d more than 250 vessels were sunk or 
sstroyed. The enemy spent 73 million tons 
war material in the Korean war. They re- 
tted to every desperate, unheard-of cruel 
method. Nevertheless they could not at- 
their aggressive goal. 
U.S. government-backed press stated 
the losses they suffered in manpower in 
orean war wa's more than two times the 
s in the American War of Independence, 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
ish-American War and the war in the 
ppines (1899) taken together. 
i¢ U.S. imperialists suffered not only a 
itary defeat but a political and moral de- 
as well in the Korean war. 
arting the aggressive war in Korea they 
sorted to every plot of camouflaging the 
geressive acts. They usurped the U.N. flag. 
But their vicious scheme was exposed be- 
we the world and they were isolated from 
e peoples throughout the world who raised 
voice of “U.S. imperialists, take your 
wod-stained hands off Korea!” 

Through the Korean war the “mightiness” 
the United States of which the U.S. imperi- 
s boasted so much wa's shattered and the 
ed States received the title of a ‘“‘paper 
ger” from the world peoples. 

And now the peoples of colonial and de- 
ent countries are actively waging the 
nal liberation struggle following the ex- 
mple of the Korean people. 
ine Korean war made the U.S. imperial- 
sis the object of hatred and contempt of all 
peoples the world over by committing 
arities far surpassing all the examples oi 
ry. 
ey reduced peaceful Korean town's and 
ges to ashes by indiscriminate bombing. 
/ murdered the peaceable residents en 
lasse without respect to sex or. age. 
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Strategic map worked out for U.S. ag- 
gression of North Korea, captured 
in Seoul during the war 


The U.S. armed aggressors committed 
bloodcurdling brutal savageries, robbery, de- 
struction in the areas they occupied. Their 
crimes were not limited to this. They went ‘so 
far as to use bacteriological and chemical 
weapons openly violating the norms of the 
recognized international conventions an 
practised barbarous tortures and massacres 
upon the POWs of our side. 


Even the atrocious acts committed by the 
U.S. imperialists could not bring the Korean 
people to their knees but on the contrary they 
evoked the furiouls indignation, hatred and 
enmity among the Korean people, and the 
world peace-loving people. Thus, the political 
and moral defeat of the U.S. imperialists be- 
came more evident. _ 

The military, political and moral defeat the 
U.S. imperialists suffered on the Korean 
front means not only a_ victory for the 
Korean people in the struggle for freedom and 
independence of the country but the great 
victory for the world peace-loving people. 
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Seven years have elapsed since the armi- 
stice was realized in Korea. 
The U.S. imperialists refused to draw a due 


Jesson from the Korean war and even now 


are dreaming of the aggression against Asia 
and of the world domination. 

Today thanks to the persistent peace-loving 
foreign policy of the socialist countries head- 
ed by the Soviet Union and ever growing 
might of the socialist camp, the “policy of 
istrength” pursued by the imperialists is 
going bankrupt. Now they are paying lip- 
service to peace but in reality they are 
scheming to provoke another war. 


A germ bomb employed by the U.S. army dur- 
ing the Korean war 


Infected insects dropped by the UtS. plane during 
the Korean war 


Especially the U.S. imperialists are runny 
wild intensifying tension in the Far East a 
Asia. They are still occupying the Chinese t 
ritory of Taiwan and are actively supporty 
the anti-popular reactionary regimes in Soy 
Vietnam and in Laos. 

The U.S, imperialists have revived Jap 
nese militarilsts, former hangmen of the Asi 
people, and concluded military pact wi 
them. . 
_ Since. they signed the Korean Armist 
Agreement, the U.S. imperialists have 
tematicaliy been preparing for another w, 
In gross violation of the armilstice agreeme 
they increased the puppet army from 16 di 
sions to 31, moved the “U.N. Command” i 
South Korea. They have shipped atomic a 
recket weapons into South Korea and 
continuously conducting various provocat 
activities along the demarcation line. 

Because of the colonial predatory policy 
the U.S. imperialists and the military bul 
up policy of the Syngman) Rhee clique | 
South Korean economy was complet 
destroyed and the people are undergoing | 
oteatest suffering that they experienced in) 
4,000 years of history. 

The indignation of the South Korean peoj 
which has pent up in the 15 year's of! 
fascist tyranny of the U.S. imperialists a 
their running dogs has exploded at last. 


The South Korean people, braving } 
threat of bayonets of the U.S. imperialis 
puppet army and _ police, kicked out trai 
Syngman Rhee. 


Voices demanding the immediate wi 
drawal of the U.S. troops, the root cause 
mi'sfortune in South Korea, are beco: 
ever louder in all parts of the world. 

‘ The U.S. imperialists must draw a¢ 

lesson from history and withdraw not 0 

from South Korea but from Taiwan, Sol 

Ne Japan and Laos and take hands 
sia. 


_ Only defeat and total collapse are awaiul 
the U.S. imperialists everywhere througi 
the world. | 
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The 
Wife 


of 


ig on the eastern seashore. 

oung couple were walking slow- 
inder the pine trees on the white 

dy beach. The fresh sea air was 
rating. 


s, but he was on crutches. 
al faced woman with beautiful 
ras walking by his side hold- 
him tenderly. 


The morning oreeze_ rustled 
h the pine needles and the 
like surface of the sea caught 
the morning glow reflecting lov- 
'tainbow colours. An aroma of 
ne was in the gir. 


he wild rose will soon be in 
.’ said the man in a whisper 
i to himself. Stepping forward, 
‘woman pointed to wild rose 
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of men and women, men with nets 
on their shoulders and women car- 
rying baskets on their heads. 
“Oh, good morning! You are out 
this far.” 
“Good, you seem better, indeed.” 
They greeted the couple warmly. 
“Thank you, it’s very kind of 
you,” answered the young woman. 
“I’m certainly glad to see you 
getting better, Comrade Pak. I sup- 
pose you know it, too, but you owe 
everything to your noble-hearted 
wife. You must carry her on your 


Story of the “wife of Orang” and 

her husband began in Jooeul, one 
day in January, 1955, five years 
ago. 
In one of the wards of the Jooeul 
Disabled Soldiers’ Hospital, a 
wounded soldier Pak Wan Kun was 
lying in bed in an _ unusually 
gloomy mood. 

Other patients tried to draw him 


back when you’re completely welll’ 
one of the old man said in jest. 

“Of course, I certainly shall,” the 
young man answered, and all burst 
into a hearty laughier. 

The happy young couple who take 
a walk every morning along the 
Orang beach are now quite familiar 
to the Orang village people. If a 
stranger asked them about the cou- 
ple, they would answer proudly, 
“Ah, she is a treasure. We call her 
the wife of Orang and the man is 
her husband.” 


into conversation. “Hey, Pak, what’s 
the matter with you this morning? 
Don’t you want to go for treat- 
ment?” Half-heartedly he answer- 
ed, “Eh? Sure.” But it was obvious 
that his mind was wandering some 
place else. 

Again this morning nurse Moon 
Yung Soon did not show up. She 
wasn’t here yesterday either. Every. 
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morning early she used to visit» the 
ward. Her radiant smiles, jolly 
manner brightened the ward and 
lifted everyone’s spirits, particular- 
ly his. But she had not appeared for 
the second morning. He was troub- 
led. In the end he made up his mind 
to ask the head-nurse. 


“Oh, you didn’t know?” answered 
the head-nurse. “She has been 
transferred to the County Demo- 
cratic Youth League.” 


That was it, he thought. Of co- 
urse, he knew she was head of the 
Democratic Youth League in the hos- 
pital. But, if she had to go, at least 
she could have said good-bye to the 
patients, it was the usual custom, 
anyway. Particularly, to him. On 
his part he realized he was a bit 
presumptuous to think that way. But 
he missed her very much. He wond- 
ered how she could be as cold-heart- 
ed as to leave the hospital without 
telling the patients goodbye. As if 
to get rid of the thought, he turned 
and looked outside. The morning 
sun was peeping over the hill into 
his window. The icicles hanging 
from the eaves were steaming. Soon 
drops from the melting icicles could 
be heard in the quiet ward where 
he was. Far in the distance there 
was still snow on top of _ Kwanmo 
Hill. But spring was here. The bre- 
ath of spring was in the air. 


“I have been here already two 
winters,” he said to himself with a 
little sigh. Then the nurse Moon 
Yung Soon’s face appeared before 
him. She had taken care of him all 
this time. 


One thought led to another. It 
was she who had carried him on her 
back to the ambulance when he had 
got off the train in the Jooeul Sta- 
tion. A splinter had pierced his spine 
and the lower part of his body 
was paralysed. Anyway, since that 
day for two years she did everyth- 
ing for him, Not once had she met 
him with a frown. Always willing 
and smiling. She read novels to 
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him, When he was in a depressed 
mood at the thought of his maimed 
body, she encouraged him. She used 
to say, “You have to take good 
care of yourself like the hero in the 
Story of a Real Man. 

“Yung Soon! You’re the noblest 
soul I’ve ever known!’’ When he 
called her name, he realized that he 
missed her more than he could say. 
But what’s the use? She’s gone. He 
should forget her. 

At that very moment the door 
opened softly and somebody stepped 
into the room, How could it be? The 
head-nurse said she had gone. But 
there she was, wreathed in radiant 
smiles. It was Yung Soon. She look- 
ed more beautiful than ever in her 
graceful Korean dress. 

“Why, haven’t you gone for treat- 
ment yet?” She said in an almost 
rebuking tone, though her eyes 
smiled. 

Then Moon Yung Soon told him 
about ther transfer, adding that she 
was there to say goodbye. She said 
she too would miss him. But she 
hcped that he would recover as soon 
as possible. As she left the room 
she added: “I will never forget you 
even though I leave kere; and I pro- 
mise I will come back whenever you 
need me.” 

While walking two kilometres to 
the town of Kyungsung, she went 
over and over the last words to him. 
I wonder, she thought, what I 
meant exactly when I said, “I pro- 
mise I will come back whenever you 
need me!” 


The night must be quite late, 
the whole house was so quiet. Only 
now and then the winter wind shook 
her windows. A letter was spread 
owt on the table and Yung Soon 
was deep in thought. 

The letter started cut: 

“Dear Comrade Yung Soon, you 
may scorn or laugh at me, but an 
unspeakable loneliness prompted 


She herself could not find 
right answer. 

She remembered his case j 
well. 

The patient, a disabled sol 
Pak Wan Kun, was only 24 
old. His case was a very seri 
one. His body was pierced wif 
cursed Yankee bomb-splinter, 
happened in June 1952, on 
Rinje front. People said it w; 
miracle that he should still be a 
If it were not for advanced me 
science of our country, and| 
were not for the deepest solic 
of the Party and the Governt 
toward the disabled soldiers 
would have been dead long age 

Days passed. 

However, the paralysed k 
part of his body kept getting wi 
His legs were almost com 
ely dead. The hot spring treatt 
did some good, but it had to h 
bandoned because of his weak 
and lungs. Perhaps, she though 
paced the country lane, he sht 
leave the hospital and try to reet 
at home. But leaving the hos 
might have a discouraging 
on him, leading him to think 
his case was a hopeless one. N 
stould not discourage him in 
way. He is one of the valiant yo 
of this country who beat the 
kees. He should enjoy his pred 
youth and life. If he calls, we 
ses, nay, all Korean women, sh 
come to help him, 

So, she assured herself, her 
words to him were only correct, 


me to write this letter. Perhap 
may sound silly to you what I 
here, but please read this lettet 
the end.” As a matter of fact, 
had read the letter over and 0 
In every word she could read 
loneliness and misery though 
did not say that in so many wa 

From the letter she learnt thal 
had left the thospital three mof 
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9 and was staying at his grand- 
‘her's in Wonpeng village, Kim- 
sik County. He was unhappy be- 
yse of his inability to work. He 
id everyday he could see the 
jumns of smoke rising from the 
| stacks of the Sungjin Steel 
‘orks nearby where the socialist 
wnstruction was forging ahead at 
i” speed. Even his grandfather 
er 60 years of age was a proud 
mber of the village co-op. The 
ier concluded in this manner. 
jow that I have been depiived of 
s ability to work for the country, 
fle future is ahead of me!” 

He was a very proud person, she 
gught. Then, why did he write 
is letter? Not because fhe had 
spaired, she was sure, but be- 
he was lonely. He was living 
h his grandfather. — 

Phen a picture of him, who could 
‘use the lower part of his body, 
me to her. She was sure that his 
mdfather was doing everything 
fhim, but how much he could do? 
needed a firm support of tender 
nds, hands of love. I told him, 
@ said to herself, I would come 
en he needed me. Now he needs 
@. I should go to him. 

But it would be a big sacrifice on 
‘part. No, of course, not! I am 
making a sacrifice of my life. 
tty members should live like our 
tionary forefathers. They de- 
their life to the cause of the 
herland. It will be a noble thing 
live a life loving a revolutionary 
mrade who fought for the father- 
md. Of cotrse, there could be 
ler woman who would love him 
id become his support. It does not 
cessarily have to be me. But this 
No ordinary case of a man and a 
Oman getting together. In this 
tlicular case was needed burning 
for the fatherland, the Party 
d the revolutionary comrade. Also 
fre needed profound understand- 
; and determination. Otherwise, 
© would be fraught with distress 
d heartaches. 
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Understanding and determination 
need time. It may take one year 
or two years, or even longer. But, 
he needs some one now. I am the 
one, As a Workers’ Party member, 
and as a nurse as well as a friend 
who thad taken care of him for one 
year, I have been prepared for this. 
I’m the only woman who is already 
determined. I should go to him. 

Yung Soon wrote three letters 
that night. The first letter to he~ 
elder brother, Moon Yung Hyen who 
was a Student of the Pyongyang 
People’s Economy Institute, the se- 
cond one to her mother who was 
staying with her younger brother 
in Chungjin. And the last one to 
him. 

A few days passed. Replies to all 
the letters came. Her elder brother’s 
reply was rather short. He said, “I 
am not against your determination 
as I think it very worthy, but I 
wonder what mother will say. 
Please consult mother.” 

The second letter sne received was 
from Pak Wan Kun. With trembl- 
ing hands she opened it. Like the 
previous one she read it over and 
over. Particularly these words: “1 
wish I could tell you in full how 
warm my heart feit when I read 
your letter.... But I should be at 
the same time realistic. I would 
never forgive myself if I let you 
come here!” Her mother’s letter 
simply read that she wanted to see 


- Yung Soon since it was about the 


time for Yung Soon to get married. 
The letter suggested that Yung 
Soon should make the trip to see 
mother on some Sunday. 


é 
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wards mother and daughter were 
walking along Namhyang Street in 
Chungjin. They said few words to 
each other. Now and_ then the 
mother wiped her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief. And Yung Soon knew ex- 
actly what her mother wanted for 
her. The mother wanted to see her 
daughter get married like others 
and lead a happy life. After a while 
Yung Soon started to talk. 


“Mother, do you remember that 
night? I mean the night father died. 
I was then only a child. But I still 
remember it. He wanted to give us 
a house because six of us were 
crowded in a small room. He col- 
lected lumber and floor-stones when- 
ever he had a chance. You know, 
mother, how hard he worked as a 
daily labourer. But he managed to 
set up a hut. Then, what happen- 
ed? The lumber was so poor and 
roiten that the hut was blown down. 
And it fell on him. Father never re- 
covered from the wound caused by 
the falling hut. We were so poor and 
miserable. We were only able to 
build a hut that could be blown 
over by wind. 


“Today from the furnaces streams 
of melted iron flow out and our 
country is prosperous. Think of the 
houses we — you and I and Yung 
Hyen in Pyongyang — have. Mo- 
ther, Wan Kun devoted himself 
to safeguard our country. Now I 
want to make him a strong pillar 
of the country. That’s why I want 
to marry him. Mother, I’m sure 
I'll be very happy with him. Now, 
mother, I hope you would under- 


One Sunday evening shortly after- ! stand me.” 


Il 


A bridal sedan left the station 
of Wonpyong village, Kimchaik 
County, one bright November after- 
noon in 1955. ; 

Yung Soon was in it and_ her 
mother and her elder brother from 
Pyongyang followed the simple 


bridal sedan. 

At first Yung Soon protested: 
“I’m not going to get in that thing. 
I have no use for the old sedan in 
this enlightened age!” But, her 
thoughtful brother coaxed her into 
using it. He said that there must 
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be some reason for the sedan. Peo- 
ple watched the bridal company 
curiously. 

When the bridal sedan reached 
the Pakchon village, the whole 
neighbourhood came out to have a 
good look at the bride. Many were 
moved to tears by the lofty feeling 
of the bride. But there were some 
who had been going round whis- 
pering, “Apparently the girl is so 
ugly that she could not marry any- 
one else.” To be frank, there had 
been such idle talk for several days. 
All this eventually reached the 
grandfather’s ears. He too became 
rather dubious 
thing and sent the sedan to the 
station. He figured no one would 
see her ugly face... He felt certain 
she was homely... if she rode in a 
sedan. Then he kept himself to his 
room feeling awkward about his 
grandson, the bridegroom, who 
could not go out to welcome his 
bride on the wedding day. But, he 
could not help peeping through the 
door when the sedan entered the 
yard. 


Everyone’s eyes were focused on 
the sedan too, Presently the sedan 
door was opened and the bride in 
her wedding gown stepped grace- 
fully down. Almost in a chorus the 
people said, “What a beautiful 
bride!” The grandfather was now 
excited. The villagers had been 
saying it must be a girl of pure 
heart to marry Wan Kun. But now 
they were saying she was no less 
beautiful than her heart. Then, 
some, of course, had to say, ‘Well, 
I don’t know. Wait and see how 
long such a pretty bride will stay 
here.” 


With the wedding day over, 
Yung Soon became the nurse again. 
Just as she fhad done in the hos- 
pital, she massaged the paralyzed 
Wan Kun’s body. From her village 
to Kimchaik was 12 kilometres. 
She walked this distance frequently 
to get the medicine for her husband. 
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Soon the grandfather’s* house was 
showing a woman’s touch. Then she 
would read for Wan Kun the Remi- 
niscences of the Anti-Japanese Par- 
tizans. On these occasions the 
grandfather would sit up in his own 
room listening to her ringing voice. 
Neighbouring women also came to 
her house to hear the bride read- 
ing. 

With her coming to him, a new 
bright life came to Wan Kun. No 
more gloom and despair beset him. 
Yung Soon gave him fresh hope! 

Of course, now and then, Wan 
Kun watching his young beautiful 
wife would pity her. Then she would 
tell him. 

“Wan Kun, my dearest. We are 
both Party members. Now I am ask- 
ing you as a Party member, why 
can’t you have hope in the recovery 
of your health and in a new life? 
If you can’t you should be ashamed 
of yourself as a Party member.” 
The husband would answer, “I’m 
sorry, very sorry, that I tormented 
you again. Yes, I shall recover and 
work for the country.” 


She became the pride of the vil- 
lage. Everyone admired her and 
loved her. Even those who said: 
“She must be ugly,” or “She will 
not stay long” became her friends. 
And the teachers in the village 
school taught the children that 
Yung Soon was following the model 
of our revolutionary forerunners. 


One. day, Wan Kun said to his 
wife, “I want to write a novel like 
the hero in the How the Steel Was 
Tempered. Please help me in this.” 
“Of course, I'll do my best. And 
I’m so happy for you,” was her 
delighted answer. 


The couple moved to Kimchaik. 
The city would be much better for 
him to get medical treatment and 
study literature. Yung Soon became 
a worker in the purchase office of 
Kimchaik County. Whenever she 
had a chance she weni to the library 
to get books for her husband, 


This happened last spring, y 
ly one year after their movin 
Kimchaik County. 1 


Yung Soon had spent a tr 
day at the office. It was the 
of the first quarter of the year 
she had to make out a report 
the accounts for the quarter. 


When the day came to an) 
she felt so exhausted. But the 
was done. She was horrified, h 
ever, when she looked at herse 
a mirror before leaving the o 
She looked so haggard. ‘Ne 
should not look like that,” she: 
to herself. She was afraid that 
sensitive husband might think 
she was troubled about someth 
Yung Soon decided to call 9 
friend and have a jolly visit be 
going home. So she did. 


There was a surprise for her | 
she got home. The sun had g 
down a long time ago but there 
no light in their home. The 
was swinging wide open. And 
was no trace of Wan Kun. 

Panic-stricken Yung Soon ¢ 
out: “Wan Kun, where are 
She went round from house 
house, but still no trace of | 
Then neighbours came out to 
her. At last he was found. He 
fallen into a ditch. 


“My dear, I’m so sorry. It 
my fault, I should have come 
lier. What were you trying to 
meet me?” Yung Soon asked. 
husband shook his head, sayifi 
wanted to have a look of the é 
world!” That night Wan Kun 
Yung Soon that he would lik 
do something, he must do work 
sides studying literature. He © 
not write anything unless he 


the outer world. 


Listening to her husband, } 
Soon thought that he had | 
couched in too long. She must 
him get outside. That’s right. 
would walk around carrying hit 
her back. 


+ first, Wan Kun was stubborn. 
would have none of it. What 
sight it would be for a woman 
eying her husband on her back. 
Yo, he wouldn’t do it. But Yung 
s was no less stubborn. Soon 
an Kun and Yung Soon were seen 
the street. Then trips were made 
the Songhung hot spring. 


y 
< 


the date was February 8, 1960. 
; event to celebrate the Korean 
ple’s Army Day was to take 
in the Orang Theatre. The 
tre was colourfully decorated 
th vers and flags. And cheer- 
‘red placards were to be seen 
-ywhere. 

is the opening time drew -near 
sams of young men and women 
ring decorations on their breasts 
ed into the building. 


resently the celebration opened 
| the playing of the national 
hem. At this moment, the man 
he chair made an urgent motion. 
wanted the meeting to invite an 
service man, Comrade Pak Wan 
ae his wife to the platform 
Whispers and murmurs arose a- 
mg the more than thousand par- 
S. Then suddenly there was 
ish in the theatre. A gentle-look- 
}young woman with white jacket 
black skirt appeared on the 
form carrying he: husband on 
“back, He was also wearing 
ral decorations. The packed 
Suddenly burst into the 
pier of applause. And everyone 
to his feet. 

Bras from this day that the 
age people of Orang began to 
Y tung Soon “the wife of Orang.” 
flection the villagers watch- 
Me young wife taking a walk 
Vher husband on the sandy 
ch ry morning. 


. 
aa 
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It was in’ early June that Wan 
Kun received a letter from the ma- 
nager of the ex-service men’s daily 
articles shop. It read in part: “My 
dear comrade-in-arms! Though I 
have not met you, I have received 
a letter from your wife. Please 
come to our work-shop. Plenty of 
jobs are awaiting you.” 


In the theatre people offered their 
seats to the couple when the young 
wife came in with Fer husband on 
her back. When tie performance 
was over strangers carried him 
home over Yung Soon’s protest. 


One hopeful day succeeded ano- 
ther. 


Yung Soon was employed as the 
book-keeper in the Orang ex-service 
men’s daily articles work-shop. A 
house was found in the neighbour- 
hood of the work-shop for them to 
make it easy for Yung Soon to take 
care of her husband. Wan Kun too 
was working. He made woven arti- 
cles at home. 


It was an evening, late in Feb- 
ruary. 

The wife who had returned from 
the office was telling about the la- 
bour achievements of the work-shop. 
There was a knock at the door. 
When Yung Soon answered she 
found a stranger standing there. 

Handing a package to her, the 
man said, “It is for you from the 
Party.” Then he went away. 


Yung Soon and Wan Kun open- 
ed the neatly wrapped package. 
There were two boxes with the 
words “ROK YONG” (antlers) and 
the pictures of two deer leaping 
high above the ground as if they 
were flying. This was precious me- 
dicine for Wan Kun. 


“My dear!” Yung Soon knelt 
down and burst into tears. 


She never fails to help her 
husband, a disabled soldier, 


when he takes a walk in 
the open air — 


“Oh, our Party!” exclaimed the 
husband feeling a lump rising in 
his throat. 

Spring has come to the village 
of Orang. Happy news flew out 
from the young couple’s home. The 
legs of the husband were coming 
to life again. Then one day the peo- 
ple were told Wan Kun could move 
his paralysed body a little. 

What a happy surprise! The neigh- 
bour people saw Wan Kun standing 
on the street with crutches under 
his arms. Everyone came up to 
congratulate him. The people cheer- 
ed and applauded. And Wan Kun’s 
affectionate eyes never left Yung 
Soon. 

Now Pak Wan Kun is learning 
to walk again. It’s only a matter 


of time. He needs practice and 
strength. 
Now, instead of being carried 


on his wife’s back, he can come out 
on his own feet to the beach to 
breathe the fresh sea air. 
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Fertilizer 
Increasing 


Land Productivity 


LI JONG EUL 


Before the country’s liberation (1945) some &8 
million hectares of land including paddy and non- 
paddy fields and woodland belonged to the Japanese 
celonialists for nearly half a century. 


The acreage of arable land owned by the Japanese 
i1 those days reached 60 per cent of the total. 80 per 
cent of our peasants, deprived of their farm land, 
were Teduced to farm hands or driven into. the moun- 
tains to clear mountain slopes. 


The plunderers gave no thought to the protection 
or improvement of arable land. They used mainly 
chemical fertilizers with a view to seeking imme- 
diate profits. This brought about the acidification of 
land. 


The Japanese imperialists made Korea a base for 
provisions and raw materials. They carried away a 
great amount of rice and raw materials to their coun- 
try. They seized the most fertile land for the cultiva- 
tion of plants—flax, hemp and cotton, and took away 
all the harvests. 


Such being the situation, over 70 per cent of our 
arable land became oxidized resulting in the extreme 
lack. of nitrogenous, phosphoric and potassic con- 
tent in the soil. 


After liberation, our Government confiscated the 
land owned by the Japanese, landlords and capitalists 
and distributed it to the tillers without compensa- 
tion. Moreover, the Government has been paying 
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Examining phosphorus elements 


great attention to the protection amd improver 
of farm land. 


Farm land began to be fertilized with abunt 
home-made compost and chemical fertilizers. 
peasants, as the masters of land, have made as Ls 
compost as possible, and before the war, 400,000 
of chemical fertilizers were supplied annually. 
acreage of arable land and sown area kept exp 
ing, and the per-hectare yield increased year — 
year. 


However, the three-year long war unleashed by 
U.S. imperialists and their henchmen Syngman | 
clique hampered greatly the production of both ¢ 
post and chemical fertilizers. In particular, the 
breeding, a major source of stable manure W 
ccntains great quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric 
and potassium was hindered, on the one hand, 
on the other, almost all the factories and enterpi 
prcducing chemical fertilizers were destroyed by 
atvocious enemy bombing. 


After the truce, the Workers’ Party of Korea 
the Government of the Republic, taking into act 
the sterility of soil caused by the misuse of the J 
nese colonialists and especially by the three? 
long war, took special measures for the produt 
of large quantities of compost including various 
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— the systematic soil improvement and 
jmcrease of per-hectare yield of crops. A large 
at of funds were invested for restoring and 
_ building fertilizer factories as early as possible. 
§ Central Committee of the Workers’ Party of 
called upon the peasants at its Novembet 
Plenum to make manure by putting straw 
ables, provide the places for preserving ashes, 
soil and compost and obtain peat as much as 
le. And the Third Congress of the Workers’ Party 
the task of increasing during the First Five-Year 
period the production of chemical fertilizers 
h more than in the pre-war years and raising 
production of organic fertilizers to over 1.7 times. 
ough compost should be made to ensure over 20 
for paddy fields, cotton fields and orchards per 
Te, 15 tons for the fields under maize, millet, 
joes and 10 tons for other fields. 
Party and Government have been attaching 
ial importance to the generous fertilizing, 
side irrigation, deep ploughing, close plant- 
and ensuring high-yielding seeds, 
“both compost and chemical fertilizers as a 
is of raising the per-hectare yield in view of 
ondition under which the acreage of arable land 
fited in the country. 

In response to the call of the Party and Gov- 
ent, the entire agricultural co-op members and 
kers of fertilizer industry have been unfolding a 
ement for increased production of both home- 
de and chemical fertilizers. 


Growth of Fertilizer Output 


in tons 


a Home-made fertilizers Chemical fertilizers 


4 1,440,300 21,000 
q 2,074,300 195,000 
B. 4,027,900 456,000 
) (plan) 6,145,000 605,000 


Amount of Nitrogenous Manure Per Hect2re 


in kilograms 


1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 
1955 1956 1957 1958 


 (D.P.R.K.) 7.5 16.1 25.03 39 


ia r9 2nd bez ie 
9 12 we — 

1.0 1.0 1.2 — 

26 26 25.9 — 

16 18 18.9 — 

0.2 0.3 0.2 — 
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As the chart shows, the output of fertilizers in our 
ccuntry has grown sharply. Compared with 1954, the 
production of home-made fertilizers in 1958 grew 
2.8 times and chemical fertilizers 21.7 times. 


lt goes without saying that the application of more 
fertilizer means increased production of agricultural 
produce. The experiment for the last few years by the 
Committee of Agricultural Science under the Mir 
istry of Agriculture proved that. The paddy fields in 
which 20 tons of compost had been applied yielded 
an average 30 per cent of rice more than the paddy 
fields where no compost was put. 

Last year, the Junjin Agricultural Co-op, Ryong- 
chun County, North Pyongan Province, harvested 12 
tons of rice per hectare on an average out-of 100 
juugbo of paddy fields by using more than 50 tons of 
compost per hectare and applying the cold-bed seed- 
ling method. The Kwaksan branch of the Jungjoo 
Siate Orchard, North Pyongan Province, where the 
irrigation system is completed put 200 tons of com- 
pest on two hectares resulting in the yield of 120 
ions of apples per hectare. Another example: The 
fruit growing team of the Nimangji-ri Agricultural 
Co-op Duksung County, South Hamkyung Province, 
harvested 237 tons of apples from one hectare of ex- 
perimental orchard by using fish manure and com- 
post, 90 tons in all. 


The average per-hecatre yield of all crops in our 
country has grown sharply. Compared with 1954, the 
output of grains in 1959 grew to 148 per cent, and in 
1960, it is expected to grow to 190 per cent. 


All kinds of soil sent to the laboratory 
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chemical fertilizers are 
produced at Heungnam Fertilizer Factory 


Large quantities of 


To obtain more home-made compost is one 
of the major factors for the further development of 
agriculture. At the National Congress of Agriculturai 
Co-ops heli at the beginning of 1959, Premier 
Kim Il Sung said, “The most important condition 
for a bumper crop is the application of plenty of ferti- 
lizers. Deep ploughing and close planting can bring 
success only when fertilizers are applied in quanti- 
ties. We should radically increase the application of 
fertilizers and ensure properly the composition of the 
variety of fertilizers in accordance with @ 
scientific manuring system suitable for the quality of 
svii and the properties of crops” 

The reserves of home-made fertilizers are abundant 
in our country. The question is how to tap and use 
them effectively. 

Under the policy of the Party and Government for 
the development of siock breeding, the number of 
domestic animals in agricultural co-ops keeps grow- 
irg, and accordingly the source of stable manure. 
Favoured with mountains and seas, green grasses, 
turf, peat, dried leaves and silt are to be found 
easily. To take peat as an example, we have found 
so far over 70 million tons of its deposits in 1,945 
places out of 171 counties. The seas provide us with 
abundant fish manure and the mountains with leaf- 
mould in abundance. Garbage from households and 
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“ fowls, burnt earth, ashes, tree bark in the rural 
| lages make good fertilizer. 


| it possible for us to use 55-60 million tons of org 


| of fertilizers as well as to the production of them 


/ of soil and the properties of crops. 


| carry out proper fertilizing. 


factories in towns and nightsoil, dirt, excrement 


All these sources of home-made fertilizers 
fertilizers annually. This means over 30 tons 
hectare of arable land. 

The September 1958 Plenum of the Workers’ P; 
of Korea, attaching importance to the effective 


large quantities, adopted a decision to establis 
scientific manuring system suitable for the que 


For ensuring the materialization of the deci 
carried out the soil survey, 


5.7 hectares on an average, throughout the cour 
Then they have informed every agricultural co- 
the quality of soil of its farm land so that it 


On the basis of the soil survey the Government 
been supplying the countryside with over 100, 
tons of slaked lime and calcium carbide every y 
This year our agricultural co-ops will be provi 
with 130,000 tons, in addition to what they pro 
on their own. 


No small success has already been achieve 
soil improvement. Here I cite only one example: 
the Shinkye district, North Hwanghai Province, 
6,000 hectares of fields, as the soil was extrel 
oxidized, the per-hectare yield of maize did not 
beyond 400-500 kilograms in the pre-liberation ye 
Afier liberation, however, slaked lime and com 
have been put in quantities every year—the form 
tons and the latter over 15 tons per hectare. As a 
cult, the per-hectare yield has grown to over 
tons on an average. 


This year, greater importance is attached to 
application of home-made compost alongside 
wider application of intensive farming method for 
further increase of agricultural produce with gm 
as the main crops. 


In response to the call of the Party and Go 
ment, the entire peasants made strenuous efforts 
preparing more compost before the sowing season 


In the fertilizer industry, effective measures 
being taken for producing more chemical fertiliz 
This year the Heungnam Fertilizer Factory and 0 
chemical fertilizer factories will turn out more t 
605,000 tons of chemical fertilizers in total, and 
figure will rise beyond 1,050,000 tons by 1965. . 
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ne top warmonger Eisenhower came to South Ko- 
on June 19 on his tour of the Far East with a 
programme of aggression. 
isenhower’s visit to South Korea aroused strong 
gation of the Korean people both in the North and 
‘h. 
n June 17, more than 300,000 Pyongyang citizens 
(a mass rally and demonstration in opposition to 
Eisenhower’s South Korean “visit.” 
nhower, head of the U.S. warmongers and the 
Minal of the Korean war, set his blood-stained feet 
th Korea in defiance of the opposition of the 
ns, thus once again openly provoking the Kore- 
ople. 
ording to foreign news dispalckes, an atmos- 
ere of terror reigned in Seoul and it appeared that 
s whole police strength of South Korea was mobiliz- 
on the day of Eisenhower’s arrival. 
e streets of Seoul bristled with bayonets. More 
M 12,000 policemen, nearly equal the total number 
Oughout Korea in the days of the Japanese colonial 
were mobilized in Seoul to “protect” Eisenhower. 
Only military and police vehicles were allowed on 


ry 


€ streets, and people were forbidden to go on the 


* 
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roof or look out from their windows. 

Upon the order of the U.S. aggressors who were 
panic-stricken at the mounting fighting spirit of the 
people, the Huh Chung clique put themselves out to 
“protect” Eisenhower, ihat is, to “safeguard” the U.S. 
aggressive scheme. They even suspended “government 
business” and spent hundreds of million hwan to this 
end. 

The puppet South Korean police, under the com- 
mand of the American F.B.I. men, arrested and de- 
tained many people. 

Despite such strict police cordon, Eisenhower felt 
uneasy. After landing the Kimpo airport, he took a 
helicopter to Ryongsan. He could not cover the 
scheduled course from Ryongsan to Jungdong where 
the U.S. embassy is located. On the way he in a speci- 
al car and his party turned off into an alley. 

The U.S. embassy guarded by armed American sol- 
diers was the only place Eisenhower found shelter in 
South Korea. 

Eisenhower’s Far Eastern “tour” with an aggressive 
aim met with opposition and denunciation everywhere 
he went. 

According to foreign news dispatches, Eisenhower 
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was escortcd by 125 U.S. warships and 500 U:S. air- 
craft on his “friendly visit” to the Far East, and 
everywhere he went he had to go about under police 
“protection” offered by U.S. stooges. 

It was anti-American demonstrations that “wel- 
comed” Eisenhower in the Philippines and Okinawa. 
He met with populzr opposition also in Taiwan. 

The stubborn struggle of the Japanese people thwart- 
ed Eisenhower’s programme to come to their country. 


Japan was the most important place in his itinerary. 


He could stay only two hours in Okinawa, 

Why did Eisenhower make such adventurous 
tour of South Korea, meeting with strong popular op- 
position and earning nothing but scorn? 

His purpose was to stimulate the reactionary South 
Korean ruling circles whose fate hangs in the balance 
in face of the popular resistance and prop up the 
erumbling U.S. colonial rule. 

The top warmonger Eisenhower revealed the im- 
perialists’ sinister intention to continue to hold South 
Korea as the U.S. “forward base” for aggression of 
Asia. He declared in his first statement at the Kimpo 
airport that he had come to South Korea with the aim 
of “strengthening mutual efforts for collective securi- 
ty.” 

In this way, Eisenhower openly revealed once again 
the U.S. scheme to drag South Korea into a military 
bloc centring around Japanese imperialism. 

It is universally known that the U.S. imperialists 
describe Nato, Seato and Cento, aggressive military 
blocs directed against the socialist camp, as “collective 
security” organizations. 

It was also under the pretense of “collective securi- 
ty” that the U.S. imperialists, having instigated their 
puppet Syngman Rhee clique to unleash a war in 
Korea, sent their armed forces and the troops of their 
satellites to Korea to slaughter the peaceful popula- 
tion and raze the towns and villages to the ground. 

The provocative statements of Eisenhower in the 
Philippines, Taiwan and South Korea show how busily 
the U.S. imperialists are working to put in shape at 
an early date an aggressive military bloc of “North- 
east Asia Military Alliance” directed against the so- 
cialist countries in the Far East. 

The Korean people can never tolerate Eisenhower’s 
aggressive scheme. The U.S. imperialists can not save 
their bankrupt colonial militarization policy, no matter 
what manoeuvres they may resort to. 

The gangster visit of Eisenhower to South Ko- 
rea has aroused fresh indignation of the people. 
The result of his Far Eastern tour is a telling blow to 
the U.S. aggressive policy. 

The wise alternative for the U.S. imperialisis is to 
abandon their reckless aggressive policy, pack up all 
the lethal weapons they have brought into South Ko- 
rea and go home at once. 
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Korean Returnees 
Join in 


Socialist Construction 
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My Worthy Life 


L EE SUN AM and his wife returned to the f 
land—the D.P.R.K.—from Asahikawa, ~ 
kaido, Japan on the third boat. Now they are 
working at the Chungjin Iron Works: the husbe 
the maintenance and repair shop and the wife ij 
electric appliances repair shop. 

Lee Sun Am is a member of the Kim Ryong 
ycuth brigade, and is surpassing his daily quot 
over 40 per cent every day. 

“I was most impressed by the fact that worke 
our country do things like their own. After all, 
alized, the workers are masters of the country.” 
is what he said shortly after his returning. 


Lee Sun Am went through thick and thin in J 
for 30 years. Many a time he was out of job. | 
the first day of his new life in the fatherland, i 
his life would have a new meaning. 


Not long ago a task was assigned to his bri 

The task was to ensure regularly the charging 
taw materials at the revolving furnace shop an 
turning out of granulated iron. ; 

When they had the new assignment the br 
members held a meeting to discuss how they 
go about it. They all agreed that they would di 
job in the shortest time possible. To this end 
must see to it that every tool is ready. 


At first Lee could not understand fully 
meant. He thought the tools should be preparé 
tne factory management. But he realized a few 
later that he was wrong. “I have really learned 
the workers who have become masters of the cO 
do their job.” He had this to say. : 

Since then the members of the team found Kil 
checking the tools 30 minutes earlier before 
start work. 

He had no special skill in the work but he di 
best. 
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ou want to know what makes me work with a 
> You had better ask my wife about it.” 

ai Sun Hi, his wife, is a Japanese woman. 

men they were in Japan, very often the man was 
mployed. Then the burden of supporting the fami- 
with three children fell on her. Waste papers, 
; and stuffs like that she collected, out of which 
eager living was eked out. 

ut what different life they are having in the 
erland! 

ow they live in a well-furnished apariment in 
ng in. The harder they work the better their liveli- 
i becomes. And their eldest daughter is enrolled 
he Kwan Hai junior middle school. 

seir life has changed so much for the better that 
cannot find the words to describe their joy. 


n the fatherland all housewives too take part in 
s socialism. Therefore I must work, too.” And 
doing her part at the works. 

ough she is a Japanese she was humiliated and 
freated in Japan. But in North Korea she is well 
ted, and everyone is concerned about her wel- 


I Have Found My Real Fatherland 


@ one visits the Shinuijoo Pulp Factory in the 
morning he will see a happy couple entering the 
ry. They are Yoshio Higashita, a Japanese, and 
ife Lee Woon Mok, a Korean, who came to Ko- 
rom Japan on the second repatriation boat. They 
two children whom they leave in the kinder- 
m and nursery every morning. The Higashitas 
vell liked in the factory and in the community. 
Japan they lived in Hokkaido. A dismal hut was 
tey had, and very often they had to skip meals. 
lake matters worse he lost his sight in one eye 
g to the hard work. 

day his wife asked him to come with her to 
D.P.R.K.—her fatherland. He had heard much 
it North Korea from Korean lumberjacks with 
m he worked in Hokkaido. He knew that in North 
under the guidance of Marshal Kim Il Sung 
Workers, who have become the masters of the 
Mry, are building a happy, worthwhile life. 

© wanted to come to Korea with his wife. 

et, it would not be so easy for him to leave his 
@ place where he was born and grew up. But in 
end he decided to follow his wife because he did 
Want to live in Japan any more where he found 
mg but back-breaking work and hunger. 

soon as they arrived in Korea they were given 
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a fine apartment which they could not even dream 
of in Japan. Then he was employed in the pulp fac- 
tory as he wished. 

How warm their hearts felt! 

That was not all, however. 

When Higashita reported to work, his fellow work- 
ers noticed his left eye. They insisted he should see 
a doctor first. Soon his eye was operated and an 
artificial eye was set in. Now his long suffered dis- 
tress has come to an end. 


As soon as he was discharged from the hospital he 
wicte a letter to his father in Hokkaido. 
The letter read in part: 


“Father! It seems to me as if I found a real father- 
land. When I came to Korea I was operated on my 
left eye and a new eye was set in. For all this I did 
not have to pay a cent. But, father, do you remem- 
ber how much I wanted to have medical treatment 
when I was in Hakkaido? In this country everyone 
receives free medical service. I don’t think you would 
be able to understand what I’m saying. But it is 
true. There are no unemployed nor beggars. This is 
the land where I live now—Korea.”’ 


His First Present to the Fatherland 


EF VER since his returning to the country Hong 
Rak Pyo wanted to become a good worker like 
his fellow countrymen who are forging ahead on the 
Chullima (winged horse). He returned home after 20 
years of hardship in Japan. 

The Haeju Chemical Factory was his choice. 


Soon after he came to the factory he found out 
that a research would be carried out to secure better 
polymeric oil. He saw the manager at once and ask- 
ed him that he wanted to join the research work. His 
suggestion was accepted and all other workers wel- 
comed him too. 

With the active help of the workers, Hong con- 
tinued the research work. 


He made one experiment after another. And his 
hard work bore fruits. At last he succeeded in turn- 
ing out better polymeric oil. Drying time of the oil 
was reduced by 14 hhours. His findings saved much 
labour and fuel. 


When many workers of the factory congratulated 
him on his success in the research work, he said: 

“This is my first present to the glorious fatherland 
which has brought broad vista to me who had been 
discriminated against and humiliated in an alien land.” 

Now he is determined firmly than ever to do his 
best for the fatherland. 
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Flocks of white sea gulis 

Skim over the blue waters of Kalhangri 

After fish... 

In the merry tune of the boatmen 

Beautiful maidens of Kalhangri too 

join. 

Thus the people of Kalhangri sing a- 
bout their little village. 

Kalhangri is a little fishing village situated on the 
west coast of Korea in South Hwanghai Province. It 
is located almost on the dividing line between the 
North and South. And the sea is dotted with many 
isiands in this region. 

Today, the entire village folk belong to the agro- 
fishery co-operative formed several years back, after 
the cessation of the Korean war. 


For many years this village had been under Syng- 
man Rhee’s rule. Then it was called a poormen’s 
village. Life was misery itself. Of course, that was 
true under Japanese rule, too. But when Syngman 
Rhee held this region the people lived from hand to 
mouth. No one knew where his next meal would 
come from. 


Particularly, things were terrible during the three- 
yeers of the Korean war. Not only severe battles 
were repeatedly fought in this section of the coun- 
try, but the Syngman Rhee armymen ransacked the 
village and kidnapped the inhabitants. 

When the armistice was signed, however, this area 
came under the jurisdiction of the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. With it, the life of the vil- 
lage people made a new turn for the better. 

Shortly after the armistice the Kalhangri Agro- 
fishery Co-operative was organized. And things have 
really changed during the past five years. 


Throughout the year the sea is crowded with fish- 
ing boats. The cultivation of seaweeds, oysters and 
clams is done on a large scale here. Summer is a 
good season for gilt-head fish. 


At one end of the white beach stands the workshop 
of the agro-fishery co-operative. 

When I called at the workshop, I found the place 
bustling with activities. One load of fish after an- 
other was pouring in. Some women workers were 
checking the seaweed while elderly women shelled 
the oysters. Then the grandpas were mending the 
fishing nets. 


I began talking to one of the elderly men—his 
name Yu Duk Hyun. 

He told me that at present 75 families belong to 
the co-op. Last year each family received an average 
of 1,820 won as its share. The members also worked 
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Story 


of a Fishing Village 
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hard on the land. They raised footstuffs enough 
live on six months. 

The old man Yu Duk Hyun himself received a 
more than 1,7000 won. Considering that a mo 
income of 100 won for a family of 5 or 6 will pr 
a comfortable living, this is really good ear 
But at that moment he was particularly cone 
atout his son who was abducted by the Syn 
Rhee men during the war, for he had just; 
about the people’s uprising in South Korea. 


Evidently, Kim Kwang Ro knew about his q 
bour Yu’s inner feelings. He jokingly broke in te 

“Come, come, now! Tell the man how you} 
the whole night with your old woman countin 
money!” ' 


My friend retorted, “Hush! Perhaps you shoul 
the man about the three times that you were 1 
to move out from this village. You remember? 
said then no human being should live here? 
Then turning to me he continued: 


“The co-op was formed in 1954. Only fow 
people joined—those were the ones separated 
their families during the war. Of course, we had 
few farming tools-—four hoes and an old wor 
rake. And the people were afraid to join the ¢ 
because they had never heard of anything like a 
co-op. In the Syngman Rhee days there had 
water utilization and financial associations af 
forth. But the people remembered all those as of 
zations for squeezing them. Besides, the people 
afraid that they would be branded as Reds if 
joined the co-op. At that time, right after the 
istice, groups of armed enemy bandits raide 
village quite often. There were only a few peoj 
Kalhangri when the war ended. Many had been 
ed to go to South at the gunpoint by the Syn 
Rhee men and many left the villcege at the heigh 
war for safer places.” 

Yu Duk Hyun, too, had been an enemy’s ¢é 
for sometime on an island. When he escaped an 
turned to his native village the whole place 
almost deserted. In many cases only old men 
left behind. So all the people had to help each | 
Se the first thing the people did when they ret 
to the village was to set up an agricultural co- 
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$1 ut the first year was very difficult. The govern- 
it saved the villge from starvation. Not only the 
d grain but food grains were given by the state. 
s people could farm a little in the following year, 
. But things were little better. As a matter of 
it was in that year Yu Duk Hyun’s friend Kim 
ang Ro almost left the village three times! 

n 1956 too, the state provided the village people 
th food grains, as well as oxen and carts. People 
ete neighbouring county came to help plough. 
fen the harvest was in that year, the people 
Beit ‘their lot would improve. But something un- 
ected—very unexpected—happened. 


le still remembers the night. According to Yu Duk 
in, it was December 6, 1956. Co-op members were 
smbled in the office. It was the night designated 
dividing the shares. 

uddenly, the door was kicked open. A gang of 
my bandits rushed in. Each held a gun in his 
d. They shouted, “Hands up!” Then a machine 
1 muzzle was thrust in through the window threat- 
ig everyone inside. 

l@ people knew right away those were enemy 
its. During the war the people were attacked by 
* bandits who forced the village youth to go to 
‘South, violated women and girls, killed every 
burned the whole village after ransacking it. 


soon as the bandits broke into the room, they 
c the money piled on the table. Then they began 
bind the people in the room. one by one..Then each 
¥ led outside. Li Sung Soon, chairman of the 
ige Democratic Youth League, was being led 
ugh the door. Suddenly he knocked off the lamp 
the Biccr, putling out the only light in the place. 
he pitch darkness the people fought the enemy. 
iS rang out... The bandits disappeared. But the 
“Members found Li Sung Soon lying unconsci- 
He had been slashed and shot. So had the co- op 
Man. 
u Duk Hyun continued. 
People here through their 


actual experiences 
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learned what Syngman Rhee stands for and what the 
D.P.R.K. stands for... By 1957 the entire village 
joined the co-op and the people’s living kept improv- 
ing.” 

His words were verified by the co-op book-keeper. 

Not to mention the food grains and agricultural 
produce given to the members, the cash incomes too 
grew constantly, more than 110 times between 1955 
and 1959! In 1955, the co-op’s cash income was only 
1,649 won, then 4,120 won in 1956. But the figure 
rose 23,370 won in 1957, 63,260 won in 1958, and in 
1959 no less than 181,761 won! 


Accordingly, the members’ share too increased, as 
can be seen in the following table. 


in won 


per member per household 


Jaximum 

minimum 
aximum 

minimum 


average 


=| & 
1958 400 150 200 1,250 She, 680 
1259 1,560" 850) 910 4,082 1,000 1,820 


The accumulation and savings of the co-operative 
grew to 33,000 won. In addition the co-op has now 
seven boats given by the state and all the necessary 
fishing equipment. The whole village is putting on a 
new look too. Many cozy houses are built besides a 
new co-op office, a nursery, and several stores and 
welfare establishments. 

As their life improves the villagers think of their 
dear ones abducted to the South by the Syngman 
Rhee men and the people in South Korea who are 
suffering at the cruel hands of the American aggres- 
sors and their hirelings. The people here too know 
orly the early peaceful unification of the country will 
make the entire people happy. 
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PEOPLE ARE ANGRY 


HAN CHUL 


VERYONE was enraged at the news of the 
E Masan massacre of young pupils by the Syng- 
man Rhee clique. The South Korean people who have 
been chained for 15 long years have risen up to put 
an end to the humiliating life. 

On the day of the Pyongyang citizens’ mass rally 
to support the heroic struggle of the South Korean 
people, crowds poured into the Kim I Sung Square. 
Placards borne high above their heads read: “We 
support the Masan people’s uprising!” “Yanks, get 
out of South Korea at once!” and “Down with the 
Syngman Rhee regime!” 

I too was among the crowd. The whole square 
was seething with wrath. Columns of students were 
passing by. I thought I saw a familiar face, I look- 
ed again but the columns had passed, but I was 
quite sure that I know the face. Who could it be? I 
started to follow the marching students. Suddenly, 
a thought came to me. Yes, It was Pak... No. 9758! 

Breaking into the columns I called his name. But 
in vain. The shouts of the angry crowds swallowed 
my voice. By this time, I was more than sure it was 
Pak whom I had last seen being carried out of the 
smashed prison cell. 

I followed the marching columns repeating my 
call. At last he heard me and looked towards me. 
To help him place me easily I took off my hat be- 
cause he used to see me wihout a hat on. He was 
Pak all right. After all these years we had met again. 

My story with him goes back to July, 1949. 


By this time everyone knows the Syngman Rhee 
regime had been maintained by the terror policy of 
the U.S. imperialists, but at that time—in 1949—the 
whole of South Korea was a big prison without bars. 
It had been only a year since Syngman Rhee was 
installed. The U.S .was frenziedly preparing for war, 
and suppression of the people.became worse as days 
went by. Only one freedom was left for the people. 
Going to prison! 

More prisons were built and old ones were ex- 
panded. But every one of them was overflowing with 
prisoners. The Seoul Sudaimoon Prison was 
no exception. More than ten thousand innocent peo- 
ple—many times more than the number in the Jap- 
anese days—were imprisoned and subjected to inhu- 
man torture. 
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Cell No. 25, Compound No. 2 of the prison, 
crowded. The place was hardly ten-feet square, 
24 people charged with violation of the Syng 
Rhee’s “State Security Law” were thrown in q 
These people were locked in without trials. 7 
were to have trials, but no one knew when. 


The summer heat was terrific. And the odg 
perspiration in the crowded room was nati 
ing. From the end of the corridor the sound of th 
ing was heard. Everyone in the cell was tem 
the screams of the prisoners who were being be 
“nineteen, twenty...’ One could count how # 
strokes they were giving the prisoner. 

Suddenly, the cell door was flung open aj 
warden threw in a young fellow. 

“Your number is 9758, Find your place an 
down.” 


It was the rule that we had to sit accordin 
our number. The young fellow was just broughi 
unable to even lift himself up. He lay there ¥ 
the warden pushed him in. Only once he openet 
eyes and looked around the cell. He was in 
pain. He was Pak. 


The peoplé in the cell moved closer togethe 
make room for the new-comer to lie down. As 
lifted him up, he coughed a couple of times an 
breath was so foul, as if his lungs were rottel 
We wanted to ask him many things but we ¢ 
not, because he was suffering such agony and 
so exhausted, 


For a_ little while he lay staring at the cei 
but soon he fell into a heavy sleep like everyone 
alter inhuman torture. 


Everyone shuddered at the sight of the young 
lows’ hands. Every finger nail had been pulled 
and a new one was coming out. Even the new 
were scooped out in triangle shapes. We thougl 
was not more than 18 or 19 years old. The Sym 
Rhee’s police had put needles into this young fl 
finger nails. Everyone was enraged but powerle 
help him in the cell. We just kept looking a 
young man who was either sleeping or in a co 

Towards the evening he came to. The first 
he said was, “water! water!’’ 

Nothing was more precious than water to the 
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4 locked in the cell. To wither us out the prison 
ndants gave out as little water as possible. But 
one brought to him the few drops of water he 
5 saving for supper. He drank up at one gulp and 
q ¢ asking for more. But where could we get water? 
stoo realized the situation. He said faintly, “I’m 
rry! Thanks!” 

That evening we heard this much from him when 
2 -wardens were not around. 

sy ee Rhee was about to start his ‘northward 
arch”. The puppet army had been building trenches 
ng B the entire 38th parallel for some time. At that 
e Syngman Rhee was forcing the entire inhabitants 
the areas and even school children to dig trenches. 
ey engineered a little trouble in the Kaesong- 
shun area but failed. So now they were preparing 
bigger one. 

Then he went on to tell us that the United Demo- 
ie Fatherland Front has issued a statement on 
aceful unification of the country and it enjoyed 
support of the entire people. In South Korea 
re were many places where the people were car- 
ig out mass movements. On Yungjon Island off 
unggi Province where Pak came from, the island- 
demonstrated at the ferry station in support of 
statement. The police on their part tried to sup- 
ss the people at any cost and already many had 
mm arrested. Pak too was taken by the police be- 
se he was at the van of the struggle. 

Yo one had to be told about the inhuman tortures 
fhe had suffered at the hands of the police. The 
e poured sewer water into Pak’s nostrils and 
ith. His lungs were infected. They pulled out ail 
finger nails. 

is health became worse. But somehow he pulled 
ugh the severe winter. About the time when the 
icot blossoms were in full bloom at the foot of 
Inwang, which we could see through our cell 
idow, he’ even wanted to tell us about the beauti- 
Spring on his native island. 

ie would say sometimes: 

had a nice dream, I was studying at Kim II 
ig University! It seemed I was in Pyongyang but 
vas still my home village... Gee, 1 wonder if I 
'go to the university when the country is united.” 
is the weather turned to summer his health condi- 
| became much worse. He could not sit up and 
d not swallow anything. He was transferred to 
‘Medical ward. Going to the medical ward usu- 
meant death, and we all felt very sad. But his 
ds were powerful. As he shook hands with us, he 


ete enemy is very vicious but it cannot kill 
ur 30 million people... The enemy’s days are 
abened.. . I guess I won’t be here to see the day. 
all of you, fight well...” 
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When the stretcher on which he was lying left the 
cell, we all sat in heavy silence, tears rolling down 
our cheeks. 

Some ten days passed after Pak was taken to the 
medical ward. To be exact, it was June 25, 1950. 
The time: morning. 

Usually the morning was a noisy ttme. Wardens 
call out names of those to be taken to the court- 
house. Then there is regular morning cleaning. But 
on this morning not a familiar sound from any cell. 

All day long the wardens were running back and 
forth paying little attention to the cells. Everyone of 
them had his chin-strap down as if they were ex- 
pecting some sort of emergency action. Then on the 
following night, the lights were cut throughout the 
prison, Only comings and goings of the wardens 
became noisier. Something must have happened. 

Every cell tried to learn what was up. Wall-sign- 
als did not help much. On the following morning 
there were distinct sounds of cannonading from some 
place far away. No one in the prison cells could 
know the American imperialists had started war. 

We waited tensely sensing something unusual had 
happened, The roar of guns grew more distinct. We 
all thought, if the Syngman Rheeites has started a 
war against the people’s wish for peaceful unifica- 
tion, they will suffer a terrific blow at the hands of 
the Korean People’s Army. 

The booming of the cannon came closer. Three 
tense days followed. 

The cells were shaken by the exploding shells. It 
must be that the fighting was taking place around 
the prison. We could hear even machine-gunning. 
The wardens did not come back any more. Tense 
and uneasy moments passed. But we knew our lib- 
eration was at hand. 

We heard the people’s joyous shouts coming to- — 


wards the prison. In the cells, too, shouts of joy 
‘broke out. F 

“Long live the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea!” 


The cells were broken open and the people began 
to pour out, They embraced each other shedding tears 
of joy. Shouts of “Long live’’ shook the air. 

“Please, take me out!’’ There was a faint voice 
from a cell. A hand—a lean, trembling hand— 
was stuck out through the chow-hole. 

People rushed into the cell. Someone was trying to 
get up. We recognized fhim. “It’s Pak!” We grabbed 
his hand. We embraced Pak tightly and by this time 
all were in tears. 

As we carried him on our backs through the smash- 
ed prison gate the People’s Army men welcomed us. 
The June sky was so blue and the streets were filled 
with joyous people. 
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* * * 


People were pouring into the Kim 
Il Sung Square. 

Recognizing me Pak rushed and HOPELESS CHILDREN 
shook my hand warmly. He was no 
longer the coughing, pale-looking 
person of ten years ago. His face 
was sun-tanned and he was wear- 
img a badge of Kim I] Sung Univer- 
sity. 

Curing the past ten years the 
U.S. imperialists and Syngman 
Rheeites casting aside their masks 
of. “democracy” and “freedom” 
have been showing the true col- 
our of murderers and fascists. They 

. have sent the youth and people of 
South Korea through tortures to 
the gallows. And thousands are 
fallng from hunger. and poverty. 
Still not satisfied the U.S. imperi- 
alists and Syngman Rbheeites are 
using American tanks to kill the 
people. 

But the people did not die. Even 
at this moment in Seoul, Masan, 
Kwangjoo, Inchon and in many 
other places throughout South Ko- 
rea the patriotic youth are fighting 
carrying the bodies of their com- 
rades with them. No rockets or pri- 
son can frighten the youth. 

Many police stations were in 
flames. The people were enraged. 
Many U.S.-made arms were captur- 
ed by the youth to be pointed at the 
U.S. imperialists and the Syngman 
Rheeites. The people are angry. 

Pak and I ran towards the Squ- 
are. We joined the crowd with our 
voices: : 

“Yanks, go home!” 

“Down with Syngman Rhee’s 
fascist rule!” 

Over the loudspeaker, recitation 
of poetry was spreading towards 


HILDREN are the joy and hope of parents. 

But not in South Korea. They are trodden upon and wither © 
away before they bloSsom. : 

Several million jobless people are hopelessly wandering a-— 
bout the streets of South Korea. Countless peasants cannot feed 
themselves. All this misery is because of the aggressive policy 
of the American imperialists and their hirelings—ihe traitorous 
puppet clique. Under such conditions there is no hope for the 
children to lead a happy life. 

Hundreds of thousands of the vagrant orphans in rags are 
begging and going through garbage-bins. alg are snoe- shine 
boys. 
Even according to the figures released by the Syngman Rhee 
authorities in Seoul alone the school age children who could not 
eo to school in 1959 numbered 38,000 excluding orphans. | 

As a South Korean correspondent aptly put it, the hunger- 
stricken childr@n are too pitiful to look at. The degenerated and 
poverty-stricken life of the people has a direct influence on the 
health of the South Korean young generation. 

Puppet “Ministry of Education” announced in July 1957 thaty 
compared with the Japanese times, primary school children had 
lost on an average 1 to 4 k.g. in weight, and their chests had 
shrunk by 0.5 to 2 cm. 7 

However, the puppet authorities not only failed to take due 
measures, but drove vagrant children in trucks out to waste 
lands. The dumping of the children was to “beautify the city,” 
because their presence in cities was “ugly’’. 

Syngman Rhee said once: “I don’t care where they 50, 
only I don’t want them here. Better you dump them in the 
Pacific!” : 

Some 2,540 orphans under the age of 14 were sold ig 
American slave traders. 

In March, 1959, American soldiers in Kimpo district shoe 
9 Korean children who were collecting scrap iron. Then later 4 
U.S. army truck ran over 3 Korean children killing one of them 
and disabling the other two. 

Such crimes are being committed every day by the U.S. sol 
diers in all parts of South Korea. 

Why should the young generation, the buds of a nationy 
suffer hunger, maltreatment and death? 


the-Souith Only the U.S. occupation of South Korea and the traitorous 
“Bi ht ee ee ae policy of the puppet clique are responsible for the misfortune 

of ria ees oe we ae, ao and sufferings of the South Korean people. 

$e ieece And their blood is shed Only when the American imperialists quit South Korea and 

is all” hes acohins, Biack ‘the the puppet rule is ended, can a new road for happy life and study 

claieeet fleath J be opened up for depressed children. 


For the happiness of the young generation, the people in 
North Korea are advancing on two flying horses and the peo- 
ple in South Korea are fighting for life. 
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Siate 
Acrobatic 
Theatre 


‘The State Acrobatic Theatre has 
pre than 190 members. Its pro- 
mamme includes over 170 numbers. 
This spring the theatre came out 
With a new programme which was 
Well received by the circus-goers. 
The theatre has made great stri- 


The “Acrobatic Company”, the 
forerunner of the present one, was 
organized in June 1952, with only 
10 members. The Government has 
aided the company in every way. 

In the early months of 1953, the 
company was renamed “State Acro- 
batic Theatre,” and some retired 


Two men’s aerial formative acro- 
batics 


ye Sis 


girl rope-walker in national 
costume 


acrobats were asked to join it. 

One of them was Kim Bong Ai, a 
woman acrobat. She is at present 
deputy to the Susung District Peo- 
ple’s Assembly, Pyongyang. 


When she was nine years old, 
she was sold to the Ota Circus 
Company, a Japanese-owned com- 
pany. 


Weary of the slavish circus life, 
she quit the ring and retired to a 
farm village by the Yalu River after 
liberation. But not for long. She 
learned in. the liberated Korea a 
great change had taken place in the 
life of acrobats. No more were they 
looked down on. 


Other members—magicians Pak 
In Suk and Kim Kyu Hyung, rope- 
walker Kim Chang An and tumbler 
Joo Soon Keum, too, trod a thorny 
path like Kim Bong Ai in the Jap- 
anese times. 

New performers were trained and 
new numbers were added to their 
programmes. 

By 1954, the members grew to 
more than 80 and their performan- 
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ces were highly acclaimed. 


Theit programmes are divided in- 
to three sections—aerial tricks, light 
and fraditional acrobatics. Charac- 
feristics of the performances are: 

‘ 1. Collectivism. This is well 
shown in monocycle riding. Twelve 
acrobats form four men-pyramids, 
one of the four pyramids is cycling 
in the centre. It looks like a flower. 

2. Cheerfulness, agility and op- 
timism are displayed in the show. 
There are no thrillers, grotesque 
“numbers such as “reviving a dead 


man,” “swallowing hot iron and 
running red-hot skewer through 
cheek.” Instead humanitarianism 


reigns in our acrobatics. With so- 
cialist humanitarianism, showing 
deep concern for man, our acrobatic 
performances aim to reflect optimism 
in life. For example, a gi-l tum- 
bler exhibits optimism in her solo- 
act on formative acrobatics. Though 
she performs various feats, contort- 
ing the body in the most difficult 
postures, she smiles cheerfully all 
the while. 


3. The national trait is one of the 
special features. In addition to the 
usual circus numbers, cur acrobats 
in national costume and against a 
Korean setting perform traditional 
stunts such as rope-walking, tumb- 
ling, see-sawing, and swinging. 

It must be added that their per- 
formances are instructive—clown’s 
act depicting ‘triumph of right over 
wrong”, “higher cultural standard,” 
“noble character,” etc. 


The average age of the circus 
members is 20. Women, who com- 
prise 40 per cent of the staff, also 
enjoy the benefits of social” insur- 
ance on such occasion as marriage 
and child birth, like all the women 
workers, There are a few couples 
among the members. 


It is expected that the theatre will 
tour China and Vietnam in 1961, 
and the East European countries 
during the following year. 

Before the year is out, the theatre 
will move into a grand new build- 
ing which can seat 2,000 people. 


See-sawing 
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A New Play 


‘In tl 


Ee eesn te SW ee ee 
LACACRACRAC ACTA AACA CS 
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4 HE State Drama Theatre | 


was presented under the dire 
oi Li Su Hyang. The theme 6 
new play is that for the 
people’s happiness the U.S. 
in South Korea should be mad 
withdraw, that the country b 
ed peacefully, and that the 
should unite to launch a rest 
struggle for it. 

Some of the main characters 
pearing in the play are: Suk 
Pak Ih Bong, a jobless man 
Sang Chul, a bankrupt enterpt 


to the South during the war, 
Choi Won Bo, a wine seller. T 
people representing South Ke 
society fight the American impé 
ists who are responsible for al 
misfortune in South Korea. Th 
mericans drive out these peop 
the street because they have t 
pand their military base. 

When the “United Nations ¢ 
mand” issues an order to the 
lage folk to leave the village, 
inhabitants make an appeal to 
“Command” to repeal the of 
But the invaders accusing the I 
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HAN DO SOO 


» of being “North Korean 
nunists” arrest them. In the 
he whole village is set on fire. 
g their houses reduced to 
he people are determined to 
fhe U.S. aggressors until 


writer and the director most 
ingly show how these people 
different backgrounds join in 
ame battle. 
hero of the play, Suk Doo, 
s what is meant by the order. 
nly way to prevent the trage- 
s for the village folk to unite 
strength and fight, he thought. 
lows such tragedy is not tak- 
lace only in his native place but 
shout South Korea. Therefore, 
ve the question once and for 
he understands that the U.S. 
should be made to quit South 
ea and the country unified peace- 
as the D.P.R.K. Government 

d. 
@ goes ahead with organizing 
Village folk for the struggle. 
‘the people lacking a correct 
tstanding of the enemy’s “de- 
acy” chose to make an appeal. 
@ bankrupt enterpriser Ra Sang 
thinks the appeal is the best 
and he comes out in full sup- 
it. But he is arrested by the 
ican occupation troop. Brand- 
as “Red” the Americans 


ind of the South’ 


ce te ce ce ce ee ee OS 
Se Sa CECE CA SAGE SE EE CL Th TASTE EA TATE DE ED 
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Above: 

Infuriated workers rise 
up against the Ameri- 
can M.P.s 

Middle: 

Soon Nyw’s miserable 
home. Her husband 
was shot by U.S. sol- 
diers. Broken-hearted 
Soon Nyu longs for 
the happy life in the 

North 

Below: 

Pak Ih Bong and 
other inhabitants ex- 
posing the atrocities 
committed by U.S. 

colonel Brown 


terture him. But while he is being 
interrogated he denounces the de- 
graded authorities of South Korea. 
When the comes back to his home 
from the police cell he finds his 
house has gone up in flames. He 
shouts at the American soldiers and 
the community leader. 

“Fine! I’m ruined! But I’m telling 
you I will not budge even a step 
from this spot. This is where my 
house stood.” . 

It must be added that Ra Sang 


Chul’s voice is that cf national ent- 
etprisers and businessmen of South 
Korea whose lot is no different from 
Ra Sang Chul’s. 

At any rate, as Suk Doo thought, 
the appeal did not win anything and 
the people are conviriced that they 
have to put up a resolute fight. 

Pak Ih Bong, an unemployed, 
lands a “job’’ when his house was 
demolished. In this he had the help 
of Oh Deuk, a terrorist supported 
by the U.S. authorities 
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But the “job” was that he had 
to pose as an incendiary when the 
U.S. soldiers set the village on 
fie. He realized how dirty his 
“job” was but it was too late. He 
could not get out of it. The village 
was burning and his sick mother 
was burnt to death. Enraged Pak 
th Bong tells the village people the 
persons who sect the village on fire 
were not the “North Korean Com- 
munists’’ as the American soldiers 
charged but the Americans them- 
selves. The mask of “liberty” and 
“democracy” is torn off and the 
American imperialists’ true colour 
is shown. 

Then there is Han Soon Nyu who 
followed her husband to the South 
during the war. Until the war broke 
out she and her husband enjoyed a 
peaceful life in the northern part 
of the country. But they were forc- 
ed to the South at the gun point 
by the U.S. invaders during the 
war. 


Her husband was shot by the 


KOREAN DANCES 


Dance and song have been part 
and parcel of the life of the Korean 
_ people from clden times. Lively and 
graceful rhythm and joyous mood 
are the characteristics of the Ko- 
rean dance. There are over 30 dii- 
ferent dances popular with our 
working people in our country. 

A set of three stamps depict some 
of the Kerean dances. 

Stamp 1, 10 jun, red, blue, yel- 
low, green, black, and erange and 
flesh colors, depicts the peasant 
dance. In the olden cays after sow- 


blood-thirsty American soldiers and 
her only child died of disease. The 
broken-hearted Soon Nyu longs for 
the happy life in the North. Through 
her the writer shows that the ray 
of hope can only come from the 
North. Suk Doo influences her to 
become a fighter. 

And there are Oh Yung Taik, the 
disabled Syngman Rhee’s armyman, 
and Choi Won Bo — the wine seller 
— who join in the battle. 

The play shows that for the South 
Korean people there is no choice 
except struggle, not individually 
but united. 

Suk Doo, feeling the people’s 
misfortune is his own, dedicates 
himself to fight for the happiness 
and interests of the people. 

In the closing scene of the play, 
where his aging mother is shot by 
the American soldiers, holding the 
dead mother in his arms he tells 
his neighbours: 

“Friends!... This isn’t the first 
time a thing like this has happen- 


ing and harvesting the peasanis 
held fetes in which the peasants 
sang and danced in groups to the 
acconipaniment of peasant music. 
The present peasant dance was ori- 
ginaied at these fetes. 

Stamp 2, 5 jun, red, yellow, blue, 
black, and orange, depicts the drum 
dance. This dance with typical Ko- 


® 


ed fo us. Nor will this be th 
time, This will be repeated 
our country is united peacef 

And his words inspire the ] 
of different walks of life to 
into one force to fight the Am, 
imperialists. 

The play shows the northery 
of the country is a symbol of 
piness and a source of inspj 
to the people in South Kop 
their struggle. It stresses tha 
less we realize the country’s ] 
ful unification, there will be m 
piness for the Korean people 
country will be uniied peag 
only by meaking the U.S. arm 
South Korea. 


CORRECTION 


In the issue No. 6, 1960 o 
magazine, 10th line from the b 
left col., p. 37 should read: 
the plan was put up for genere 
cussion 4 


rean drum is performed bo 
man and woman. , 
Stamp 3, 5 sun, red, yellow, 


black, and orange, depict 
sword dance, a typical Korean 
which is performed also bo 
man and woman. 

All 3 stamps measure 24 X4 
Perf. Offset. .- 
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Anything in this issue may be reprinted with due acknowledgement. 
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INTOURIST | 


KOREAN INTERNATIONAL TOURIST BUREAU 
invites you to visit Korea (D,P,R.K.), 
the Land of Morning Calm, — 
INTOURIST will show you many places 
of interest, picturesque scenery, his- 
torical and architectural monuments, 
construction sites, and the life, cuiture, 
art and economic achievements of the 


Korean people, 
INTOURIST offers rail, air or bus 
travel and guide, and makes other 


necessary arrangements, 


Inquiries may be made direct at the 
KOREAN INTERNATIONAL TOURIST 
BUREAU, P. mgyang wy Mey, 
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